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Popular Education. 


The Powcr of Common Schools to Redeem the 
State from Social Vices and Crimes. 


Letter from E. A. Andrews, Esq. 
New Britany, Conn., Dec. 8, 1847. 
Hon. Horace Many, 

Dear Sm,—Your note of the 3d instant was received 
last evening, and I feel that I owe you an apology for 
my apparent neglect in not replying to the inquiries 
eontained in yonr Circular. I can only plead in ex- 
euse the continual hindrance occasioned by the pres- 
sure of my previous engagements, which have left me 
ncither time nor streygth for any thing else. Even 


























now, after so long a time, my reply, from the continu- 
ance of the Same engagemerits, must be made in haste, 
though the opinions which I may express upon the 
subject proposed have, I trust, been formed with due 
deliberation. 

In reply to your first and second questions, permit 
me simply to remark, that I have been connected with 
the department cf education, either as pupil or as 
teacher, for more than fifty years. I have instructed 
both in the country and in cities; in the former 1 
have, for the most part, had the charge of only a few 
select pupils; in the latter, for about twenty years, I 
was connected with large institutions of instruction. 
I have no means of determining with any tolerable ap- 
proach to accuracy the whole number of my pupils, 
nor the proportion of each sex. 

From the nature of the inquiry proposed in your 
third question, although it may seem to require that 
its reply should take a mathematical form, it is ob- 
viously impossible to give to it the character of mathe- 
matical certainty. It requires the expression of an 
opinion respecting the probable success of a proposed 
system of education, differing in very important parti- 
eulars from any thing connected with our experience; 





and still, our experience of the results of other system, 
is properly and even necessarily made, by analogy, 
the basis of our judgments in regard to the success of 
that which is proposed. 

In all our past experience, that most important ele- 
meut of success in the system now proposed,—the 
conspiring influence for good of all the children and 
youth of the whole community,—-so far at least as the 
character of this influence is improved by careful train- 
ing during the hours devoted to instruction,—has been 
in a great measure wanting. The importance of this 
element, in conjunction with the general substitution 
ot well qualified teachers in place of those of inferior 
qualifications, can never be fully appreciated without 
a previous trial; but still enough is known, from the 
result of different degrees of approximation to these 
conditions, to lead us to believe that there is little dan- 
ger of forming too high an estimate of their importance. 

Your question indeed supposes many adverse influ- 
ences still to remain in the families and the societies 
with which the children are connected, and that these 
of necessity continue, as heretofore, to form a part of 
that training to which each child must be subjected. 
That such influences must, in different degrees, prove 
injurious to the character of the children exposed te 
them, none can doubt. It would be folly to look] for 
perfect moral health in the midst of moral contagion ; 
and if to these sources of corruption, ever operating 
upon natures easily seduced to evil, we add the mia- 
chievous results which must often spring directly from 
the imperfection and positive error attending the best 
sysicems of human instruction, we shall be in little daa- 
ger of immagining, that all evil can be at once eradica- 
ted from society by means of improved systems of 
early education. al 

But while we must necessarily give their due weight 
to considerations such as these, when estimating the 
probability of training men and women to absolute per 


fection, it is still to be remembered that such is not, in 


the present case, the problem proposed for our solu- 
tion. The enquiry is not, “ what proportion o 
youth trained in the manner proposed may be expx 
to possess characters absolutely faultless,” but “% 
per-centage might be reasonably expected to go out 
into the world possessing such characters that their 
existence would be a benefit and not a detriment, an 
honor and not a shame to society.” 

Viewing thé subject. in this light, I do not hesitate 
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to express my conviction that such an education as 
your question supposes, continued for so long a period 
as twelve years, and including all the children of the } 
community, would remove a very large portion of the 
evils with which society is now burdened. Ineed not 
say, that I would be far from attributing so important 
results to any system of merely intellectual training, 
or even to the most perfect combination of intellectual, 
physical, and moral discipline, to the exclusion of that 
which is strictly religious. Such a qualification of my 
meaning might have been necessary. on account of the 
limited sense in which the word education is often 
used, had not the necessity been removed by the ex- 
press terms of the conditions annexed to the question 
in your circular. 

It may indeed be feared that society is not yet fully 
prepared to put forth the effort necessary to accom- 
plish so desirable a result; but I cannot believe that 
the time is very remote when its attainment will be 
considered an object of paramount importance. It 
cannot be that the millions of intelligent men, found in 
this and in other Christian countries, can much longer 
permit their feelings to be enlisted, and the resources 
of the communities to which they belong to be em- 
ployed, in promoting objects of far inferior value 
while the advantages of a good system of gencral edu- 
cation are, in so great a degree, overlooked. If, as I 
believe, it is in the power of the people of any State, 
by means so simple as your question supposes, and so 
completely in their own power as these obviously are, 
so to change the whole face of society in a single gene- 
ration that scarcely one or two per cent of really 
incorrigible members shall be found in it, it cannot be 
that so great a good will continue to be neglected, and 


_ the means for its attainment unemployed. 


In forming our estimate of the probability of so im- 
portant a result as I have supposed, it must not be 
forgotten, that, simple as are the means now proposed 
for its attainment, they have never been employed, so 
far as I know; in any extended community whose ex- 
perience is on record. In Scotland, and of late in 
Prussia, a considerable approximation has been made 
towards reaching the supposed conditions, and with 
benefits, it is believed, fully corresponding with the 
degree of perfection of their respective systems. The 
Common Schools of New-England, which have done 
s0 much to elevate her chgracter, have still fallen im- 
measurably short of the conditions supposed. With 
all their acknowledged defects, however, the instances, 
1 believe, are few, in which those who have been 
trained in them, from childhood to the close of the pe- 
riod usually allotted to education in these schools, have 
afterwards, on mingling with the world, proved to be 
incorrigibly vicious, a burden rather than a benefit to 
society. The records of our criminal courts, and the 
doors of our penitentiaries, have seldom been opened 
to those who, in childhood, had been in regular daily 
attendance, for ten or twelve years, upon the exercises 
of our Common Schools, however imperfect these 
schools may have been in their organization, and not- 
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withstanding all the evil influences of uneducated 
associates to which the pupils have been exposed 
when out of school. The cell of the convict has, on 
the contrary, been almost uniformly occupied by those 
who have enjoyed few of the benefits of our Common 
Schools; and even the tenants of our poorhouses, it is 
believed, have, in most instances, belonged to the 
same unfortunate class. 

If such have been the results of a system so obvious- 
ly imperfect as that of the Common Schools of New 
England, may we not reasonably entertain very high 
expectations respecting the operation of a system in 
which so many of the evils of the present system 
shall be removed? When the mind and heart of every 
child shall be brought, during the school hours of 
twelve years, under the influeuce of competent, well- 
principled, and high-minded teachers, even those whose 
associations are the least desirable when out of school, 
cannot but carry with them into the haunts of vicious 
parents, such a knowledge of the obligations of virtue 
aud of the odious and ruinous character of vice, as 
shall go far, in most cases, to protect them from imita- 
ting the vice which they see around them. 

A generation so trained would scarcely be satisfied 
with having their education terminate when the ele- 
mentary course provided by the public should be 
brought toan end. They could not fail to foster all 
such institutions as, in their view, should tend to ad- 
vance their improvement, and to assist them in culti- 
vating habits of mental and moral discipline. The 
children of such 2 generation would enjoy advantages 
which their fathers could scarcely have imagined ; 
and when we look forward to the accumulating results 
from the superior advantages of each successive gene- 
ration, itis difficult to repress one’s feelings of anxious 
desire that such an experiment may be fairly tried in 
our country, and of joyful anticipation at the result of 
such an experiment upon the character of the commu- 
nity where it shall be made. ‘ 

Very truly, Yours, &c. 
E. A. ANDREWS. 


Letter from Roger S. Howard, Esq. 
TuetroxpD, Vr., SerremBer 1, 1847. 
Hon. Horace Mann, 

In reply to your inquires, I would say that I taught 
school, with scarcely any interruption, fifteen years in 
Newburyport. I had previously, during my collegiate 
course of study, taught occasionally a district school in 
the country. Of the fifteen years I taught in Newbury- 
port, about twelve were spent in teaching boys; the 
rest of the time, I had girls under my instruction. The 
usual number of my scholars was fifty,—the ages, for the 
most part, between twelve and sixteen,—and the aye- 
rage time of continuing in school, I should think, about 
three years. From this statement, it will easily be per- 
ceived about how many different children I have had 
under my care. 

To your third inquiry, I cannot give a definite answer 
founded on actual experience and observation; for I 
have never seen the conditions you have stated fully 
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complied with. I have never known a community, in 
which all the children, during the term of time specified, 
have been sent constanily to well-furnished and well- 
arranged schools, under the care of teachers of the high 
moral and intellectual qualities you have supposed 

But, judging from what I have seen and do know, if 
the conditions you have mentioned were strictly com. 
plied with ;—if the attendance of the scholars could be 
as universal, constant and long-continued as you 
have stated, if the teachers were men of those high in- 
tellectual and moral qualities,—apt to teach, and devo- 
ted to their work, and favored with that blessing which 
the word and providence of God teach us always to ex 

pect on our honest, earnegt and well-directed efforts in 
so good a cause,—on these conditions, and under these 
circumstances, I do not hesitate to express the opinion 
that the failures need not be,—would not be,—one per 
cent. Else, what is the meaning of that explicit decla- 
ration of the Bible, “ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it’”’? 

I am aware that the opinion I have expressed 
above may by some be considered extravagant. But I 
have not formed or expressed it without deliberation. 
During all my experience as a teacher, I have never 
known the scholar whom, if brought within the reach 
of these salutary and auspicious influences for the length 
of time named, I should now be willing to believe, or 
dare to pronounce, utterly hopeless and irreclaimable. 
I do not mean to say that I never failed. ButI do say 
that, in some of the most difficult and desperate cases 
I have ever met with, as a teacher, the result of direct, 
special and persevering effort was such as to create the 
couviction that, with more zeal, patience and perse- 
verance, and especially with the favoring influences 
above alluded to, success would have been certain and 
complete. And this conyiction became more settled 
and strong the longer I continued to teach. 

The power of a truly enlightened and Christian sys- 
tem of Common School Education, is but little under- 
stood and appreciated. When parents shall begin to 
feel, as they ought, its importance,—when the commu 
nity generally shall be willing to make the necessary 
efforts and sacrifices,—and when teachers of the requi- 
site literary qualifications, and of high moral aiins, shall 
euter upon the work with a martyr’s zeal, conscious 
that every day they are making deathless impressions 
upon immortal minds,—then shall we see, ag I believe, 
results which will greatly surpass the highest’ expecta- 
tions of the most ardent and enthusiastic advocates of 


_ popular education. 


But I am occupying more space than I intended, and 
will only add that I am, dear sir, 


Very respectfully and truly yours, 
ROGER 8. HOWARD. 





Letter from Miss Catherine E. Beecher. 


Bratriesoro’, AuG, 20, 1847. 
Hon. Horace Mann, 
Dear S8ir,—In reference to the questions you pro- 


pose, I would reply, that I have been engaged directly 





and personally, as a teacher, about fifteen years, im 


Hartford, Connecticut, and Cincinnati, Ohio. I have 


had a few classes of quite young ehildren under my 
care, for the purpose of making some practical educa- 
tional experiments, but most of my pupils, in age, have 
ranged from twelve to twenty. I have had pupils from 
every state in the Union; and though I have no precise 
records, I think the number cannot be less than a thou- 
sand. 

I have ever considered intellectual culture as subor- 
dinate to the main end of education, which is, the for 
mation of that character which Jesus Christ teaches to 
be indispensable to the eternal well-being of our race. 
Excepting the few classes of young children before 
named, my efforts have been directed to measures for 
refurming bad, and supplying good, habits and princi- 
ples in minds already more or less developed by educa- 


tion. And this I consider a much more difficult work © 


than the right training of minds as yet uninjured by 
pernicious influences. 

In reference to the work of reforming mis-educated 
ininds, I have found that the noblest-constructed minds, 
when greatly mismanaged, are most liable to become 
the worst, while, at the same time, they most readily 
yield to refurmatory measures; so that, as a general 
rule, with exceptions of course, I should expect to do 
the most good to the worst class of pupils, and, in some 
cases, to make finer characters from this class than from 
those who, possessing less excitable temperaments, have 
not fallen so far. 

I would also remark that, in the results I should an- 
ticipate, in the case to be supposed hereafter, my chief 
hope of success would rest on the proper application 
of those truths and motives which distinguish the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ from what is called “natural re- 
ligion ;” and by modes of presentation more simple and 
practical than I have ever seen fully adopted, or than I 
ever adopted myself when a practical teacher. 

With these preliminaries, which I hope will be care- 
fully pondered, and borne in mind as indispensable, I 
will now suppose that it could be so arranged that, in a 
given place, containing from ten to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, in any part of our country where I ever 
resided, a// the children at the age of four shall be 
placed, six hours a day, for twelve years, under the 
care of teachers having the same views that I have, and 
having received that course of training for their office 
that any state in this Union can secure to the teachers 
of its children. Let it be so arranged that all these 
children shal! remain till sixteen under these teachers, 
and also that they shall spend their lives in this city,— 
and I have no hesitation in saying, I do not believe that 
one, no, not a single one, would fail of proving a re- 
spectable and prosperous member of society; nay, 
more; I believe every one would, at the close of life, 
find admission into the world of endless peace and love. 
I say thie solemnly, deliberately, and with the fall be- 
lief that I am upheld by such imperfect experimental 
trials as I have made, or seen made by others; bat, 
more than this, that I am sustained by the authority of 
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Heaven, which sets forth this grand palladium of edu- 
cation —“ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it” 

This sacred maxim surely presents the Divine impri- 
matur to the doctrine that ali children can be trained up 
in the way they should go, and that, when so trained, 
* they will not depart from it. Nor does it imply that 
education alone will secure eternal life, without super- 
natural assistance ; but it points to the true method of 
securing this indispensable aid. 

In this view of the case, I can command no language 
strong enough to express my infinite longings that my 
eountrymen, who, as legislators, have the control of 
the institutions, the laws, and the wealth, of our physi- 
eally prosperous nation, should be brought to see that 
they now have in their hands the power of securing to 
every child in the coming generation, a life of virtue and 
‘msefulness here, and an eternity of perfected bliss here- 
after. How then can I express, or imagine, the awful 
responsibility which rests upon them, and which here- 
after they must-bear before the great Judge of nations, 
if they suffer the present state of things to go on, bear- 
ing, as it does, thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
of helpless children, in our country, to hopeless and 
rretrievable ruin! 

Respectfully yours. 
C. E. BEECHER. 





Free Schools. 

ta We earnestly invite the attention of each one of 
oar readers to the following masterly exposition of the 
advantages and benefits of the Free Scuoot System, 
from the pen of the Chief Superintendent of Schools of 
Upper Canada—a gentleman of the highest literary and 
moral qualification, and an ardent and devoted friend 
of Popular Education. The whole subject is treated 
with a clearness, comprehensiveness and ability which 
eannot fail to commend it at once to the judgment of 
every reflecting mind; and we have no where met 
‘with so complete a summary of the main arguments re- 
lied upon by the friends of the Free School System, as 
s here presented. We hope it will be generally read 
and widely circulated.—[ Ed. Dis’t. School Journal.} 


From he Journal of Education for Upper Canada, 
January, 1849. 


Address to the Inhabitants of Upper Canada, on the 
a of Free Schools; by the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools. 

I beg to invite the attention of the Public Press, of 
District Councillors and School Trustees, of Clergy and 
magistrates, and of all persons anxious for the education 
of all Canadian youth, to the principle on which the ex- 
pense of promoting that object should be defrayed. The 
8chool Law authorises two methods, in addition to that 
of voluntary contribution; the method of rate-bill on 
parents sending children to school, and the method of 
assessment on the property of all, and thus securing to 
the children of all equal access to school instruction.— 
The discretionary power of adopting either method, is 
placed by law—where I think it ought to be placed—in 
she hands of the people themselves in each municipa- 
lity. My present object is, simply to submit to your 
eonsideration the principal reasons which induce me to 
think that the one of these methods is better than the 
ether, in order to secure to your children the advanta- 





ges of a good education. The method which I believe 
you will find most efficient, has been thns defined: “A 
tax upon the property of all by the majority for the edu- 
cation of all” 

1. My first reason for commending this as the best 
method of providing for the education of your children 
is, that the people who have been educated under it 
for two hundred years, are distinguished for personal 
independence, general intelligence, great industry, eco- 
nomy and prosperity, and a wide diffusion of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of domestic life. The truth of 
this remark m reference to the character sud condition 
of the people of the New England States, will, I pre- 
sume, be disputed by none. If their system of civil 
government be thought Jess favorable to the cultivation 
and exercise of some of the higher virtues than that 
which we enjoy, the eflicacy of their school system is 
the more apparent under cirtumstances of comparative 
disadvantage. I will give the origin of this school sys-- 
tem in the words of the English “ Quarterly Journal of 
of Education”—published under the superintendence of 
the society for i diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
ata time when Lord Brougham was Chairman, and 
Lord John Russell, Vice-Chairman of the Committee : 

“ The first-hint of this system—the great principle of 
which is, thatthe property of all shall be taxed by the 
majority for the education of all—is to be found in the 
records of the city of Boston for the year 1635, when, 
ata public or ‘body’ meeting, a school-master was ap- 
pointed ‘for the teaching and nurturing of children a- 
mong us,’ and a portion of the public Jands given him. 
for his support. This, it should be remembered, was 
done within five years alter the first peopling of that 
little peninsula, and before the humblest wants of its 
inhabitants were supplied; while their very subsistence 
from year to year. was uncertain; and when no man in 
the colony slept in his bed without apprehension from 
the savages, who not only everywhere crossed on their 
borders, but still dwelt in the midst of them. 

‘“« This was soon imitated in other villages and hamlets. 
springing up inthe wilderness. Winthrop, the earliest 
Governor of the colony, and the great patron of Free 
Schools, says in his journal under date of 1645, thas 
divers Free Schools were erected in that year in other 
towns, and thatin Boston it was determined to allow 
for ever £50 a year to the master, with a house, and £30 
to an usher. But thus far only the individual towns 
had acted. In 1647, however, the Colonial Assembly 
of Massachusetts made provision, by law, that every 
town in which there were fifty families, should keep a 
Free School, in which reading and writing could be 
taught; and every town where there were one hundred 
families, should keep a school where youth could be 
prepared in Latin, Greek and Mathematics, for the Col- 
lege or University, which in 1638, had been established 
by the same authority at Cambridge. In 1656 and 
1672, the colonies of Connecticut and New-Haven, 
enacted similar laws; and from this time the system 
spread with the extending population of that part of 
America, until it became one of its settled and promi- 
nent characteristics, and has so continued to the present 
day.” ; 

I will now present the character of this system in the 
words of thiose who best understand it. That great 
American Statesman, Daniel Webster, received his early 
training in a Free School, and stated on one occassion, 
that had he as many children as old Priam himself, he 
would send them all to the Free School. Mr. Webster, 
in his published speech on the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, expresses himself on the Free School system, 
in the following words :— 

‘In this particular, New-England may be allowed to 
claim, I think, a merit of a peculiar character. She 
early adopted and has constantly maintained the prin- 
ciple, that it is the undoubted right, and the bounden 
duty of government, to provide for the instruction of all 
youth. That which is elsewhere left to chance, or to 
charity, we secure by law. For the purpose of public 
instruction, we hold every man subject to taxation in 
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proportion to his property, and we look not to the ques- 
tion, whether he himself have, or have not, children to 
be benefited by the education for which he pays We 
regard itas a wise and liberal system of police, by 
which property, and life, aud the peace of society are 
secured. We seek to prevent, in some measure, the ex- 
tension of the penal code, by inspiring a salutary and 
conservative principle of virtue and knowledge in an 
early age. We hope to excite a feeling of respectability 
and a sense of character, by enlarging the capacity, and 
increasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By ge- 
neral instruction, we seek, as far as possible, topurify 
the whole moral atmosphere; to keep good sentiments 
uppermost, and to turn the strong current of feeling and 
opinion, as well as the censures of the law, and the de- 
nunciations of religion, against immcrality and crime. 
We hope for a security, beyond the law, and above the 
law, in the prevalence of culightened and well-principled 
moral sentiment. We hope to continue and prolong the 
time, when, in the villages and farm-houses of New- 
England, there may be undisturbed sleep within un- 
barred doors. And knowing that our government rests 
directly on the public will, that we may preserve it, we 


endeavour to give asafe and proper direction to that 


public will. We do not, indeed, expect all men to be 
philosophers or statesmen; but we confidently trust, 
and our expectation of the duration of our system of 
government rests on that trust, that by the diffusion of 
general knowledge and good and virtuous sentiments, 
the political fabric may be secure, as well against open 
violence and overthrow, as agaiust the slow but sure 
undermining of licentiousness.” / 

The Honourable Edward Everett,—late President of 
Harvard University, late Governor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and late American Ambassador to England— 
remarks as follows, in his Address on the “ Advantage 
of Useful Knowledge to working men:” : 

“Think of the inestimable good conferred on ali suc- 
ceeding generations by the early settlers of America, 
who first established the system of Public Schools, 
where instruction should be furnished gratis, to all the 
children in the community. No such thing was before 
known in the world. There were Schools and Colleges 
supported by funds which had been bequeathed by 
charitable individuals; and in consequence, most of the 
Common Schools of this kind in Europe, were regarded 
as establishments for the poor. So deep-rooted is this 
idea, that when I have been applied to for information 
as to our Public Schools from those parts where no such 
system exists, [ have frequently found it hard to obtain 
credit, when I have declared, that there was nothing 
disreputable in the public opinion here, in sending 
children to Schools supported at the public charge 
The idea of Free Schools for the whole people, when it 
first crossed the minds of our forefathers, was entirely 
original ; and how much of the prosperity and happiness 
of their children and posterity has flowed from this living 
spring of public intelligence.” 

The following extracts from the Annual School Re- 
ports of 1847 and 1848, prepared by the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, deserve special 
attention, as well for the beauty of their language as for 
the nobleness of the sentiments which they express: 

“The present year (1847) completes the second cen- 
tury since the Free Schools of Massachusetts were first 
established. 1n 1647, when a few scattered and feeble 
settlements, almost buried in the depths of the forests, 
were all*that constituted the Colony of Massachusetts, 
when the entire population consisted of twenty-one 
thousand souls; when the external means of the people 
were small, their dwellings liumble, and their raiment 
and subsistence scanty and homely ; when the whole 
valuation of all the colonial estates, both public and pri- 
vate, would hardly equal the inventory of many a pri- 
vate individual at the present day; when the fierce eye 
of the savage was nightly seen glaring from the edge of 
the surrounding wilderness, and no defence or succour 
was at hand; it was then, amid all these privations and 
dangers, that the Pilgrim Fathers conceived the magnifi- 
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cent idea of a Free and Universal Education for the 
people; and, amid all their poverty, they stinted them- 
selves to a still scantier pittance; amid all their toils, 
they imposed upon themselves still more burdensome 
labors; amid all their perils, they braved still greater 
dangers, that they might find the time and the means 
to reduce their grand conception to practice. Two di- 
vine ideas filled their great hearts,—their duty to God 
and to posterity. For the one, they built the Church; 
for the other, they opened the School. Religion and 
Kuowledge !—two attributes of the same glorious and 
eternal truth,—and that truth, the only one on which 
immortal or mortal happiness can be securely founded. 

“As an innovation upon all pre-existing policy and 
usages, the establishment of Free Schools was the bold- 
est ever promulgated, since the commencement of the 
Christian Era. Asa theory, it could have been refuted 
and silenced by a more formidable array of argument 
and experience than was ever marshalled against any 
other opinion of human origin. But time has ratified 
its soundness. Two centuries now proclaim it to be as 
wise as it was courageous, as beneficent as it was dis- 
interested. It was one of those grand mental and moral 
experiments whose effects cannot be determined in a 
single generation. But now, according to the manner 
in which human life is computed, we are the sixth ge- 
neration from its founders, and have we not reason te 
be grateful both to God and man for its unnumbered 
blessings? The sincerity of our gratitude must be 
tested by our efforts to perpetuate and improve what 
they established "—(Tenth Annual Report to the Board 
of Education, for 1847, pp 107, 108.) 

“ The Massachusetts school system represents favora- 
bly the system of all the New-England States. Not one 
of them has an element of prosperity or of permanence, 
of security against decay within, or the invasion of its 
rights from without, which ours does not possess, Our 
law requires that a school should be sustained in every 
town iu the State,—even the smallest and the poorest 
not being excepted ; and that this school shall be as oper 
and free to al! the children as the light of day, or the 
air of heaven. No child is met on the threshold of the 
school house door, to be asked for money, or whether 
his parents are native or foreign, whether or not the 
pay a tax, or what is their faith. The school-house 
common property. All about it are enclosures and 
hedges, indicating private ownership and forbidding in- 
trusion; but there is a spot which even rapacity dares 
not lay its finger upon. The most avaricious would as 
soon think of monopolizing the summer cloud, as it 
comes floating up from the west to shed its treasures 
upon the thirsty earth, as of monopolizing these fous- 
tains of knowledge. Public opinion.—that sovereign iz 
representative governments,—is in harmony with the 
law. Not unfrequently there is some private opposition, 
and occasionally it avows itself and assumes an attitude 
of hostility ; but perseverance on the part of the friends 
of progress always subdues it, and the success of their 
measures eventually shame it out of existence.” —(Eley- 
enth Annual Report, 1848, pp. 88, 89.) : 

‘It is a gratifying circumstance that many of our sie 
ter States, convinced by our success, have followed our 
example; and at the present time, in the rich and pops 
lous County of Lancashire, in England, a movement is 
on foot, led on by some of the best men in the United 
Kingdom, whose object is to petition Parliament for # 
charter, empowering that county to establish a system of 
Free Schools, on a basis similar to ours.”—(Ib. p. 24.) 

These extracts contain the testimony of the most com- 
petent witnesses as to the principles and efficiency of 
the Free School system; while the well known character 
of the New-England people, for self-reliance, economy 
industry, morality, intelligence and general enterprise, 
is a sufficient illustration of the influence and tendendy 
of the system, even under the admitted disadvantage 
of a defective Christianity and a peculiar form of gov- 


ernment. What such a system of Schools has accom- 
plished in the less genial climate of New-England under 





such circumstances, will it not accomplish in Upper 
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@anada under more favorable circumstances? It is | right of his son to the School is thus as legal as that of 


worthy of remark, that in no state or city where the 
Free School system has been fairly tried, has it ever 
een abandoned. The inhabitants of New-England 
who have tried it for two centuries, (and they are se- 
eond to no people in their rigid notions of economy 
and individual rights,) regard it as the greatest blessing 
which their country enjoys, and her highest glory. Other 
eities, towns and states, are adopting the New-Englaud 
system of supporting schools as fast as they become ac- 
quainted with its principles and operations. ‘ 

2. This is also the most effectual method of providing 
the best, as well as the cheapest, school for the youth of 
each School Section. Our Schools are now often poor 
and feeble, because a large portion of the best educated 
jahabitants stand aloof from them, as unworthy of their 
support, as unfit to educate their children. Thus the 
@ommon Schools are frequently left to the care and 
support of the least instructed part of the population, 
and are then complained of 4s inferior in character and 
badly supported. The Free School system makes every 
man a supporter of the School according to his property. 
All persons—and especially the more wealthy—who are 
thus identified with the School, will feel interested in 
it; they will be anxious that their contributions to the 
School should be as effective as possible, and that they 


themselves may derive all possible benefit from it. | P 


When all the inhabitants of a School Section thus be- 
eome concerned in the School, its character and efficien- 
ey will inevitably be advanced. The more wealthy 
eontributors will seek to make the School fit and effi- 
@ient for the English education of their own children; 
the Trustees will be under no fears .from the disinclina- 
tion or opposition of ——_ individuals in employing 
a suitable teacher and stipulating his salary ; and thus is 
the foundation laid for a good School, adapted to all the 

oath of the section. The character of the School will 
be as much advanced as the expense of it to individual 
parents will be diminished; the son of the poor man, 
equally with the son of the rich man, will drink from 
the stream of knowledge at the common fountain, and 
will experience corfesponding elevation of thought, sen- 
timent, feeling and pursuit. Such a sight cannot jail to 

en the heart of Christian Humanity. 

3. The Free School system is the true, and J think 
enly effectual remedy for the pernicious and pauperising 
system which is at present incident to our Common 
Schools. Many children are now kept from School on 
the alleged grounds of parental poverty. How far this 
excuse is well founded, is immaterial to the question in 
hand ; of the fact of the excuseitself, and of its wide-spread 
blasting influence, there can be no doubt. Trustees of 
Schools are also invested with authority to exonerate 
poor parents, desirous of educating their children, from 
the payment of a School Rate-bill—an additional amount 
of Rate-bill being imposed on the more wealthy parents 
of children attending the School, in order to make up 
the deficiencies occasioned by the exemption of the 
poorer parents. Such parents are thus invested with 
the character of paupers; their children are educated 
as pauper children; while other parents, sooner than 
attach to themselves and children such a designation, 
will keep their children from the School altogether— 
thus entailing upon them the curse of ignorance, if not 
ef idleness, in addition to the misfortune of poverty. 
Now, while one class of poor chiidren are altogether de- 
prived of the benefits of all education by parental pride 
er indifference, the ie rom them are educated as 
pau or as cholars. Is it not likely that 
Dhildren editeated under this character, will imbibe the 
spirit of it? If we would wish them to feel and 
ast and rely/upon themselves as free men when they 
grow up to manhood, let them be educated in that 
Cad when young. Such is the spirit of the Free 

1 system. It banishes the very idea of pauperism 
from the School. No child comes pt by sufferance; 
but every one comes there upon the ground of right. 

poor man as well as the rich man pays for the 
support of the School according to his means; and the 





the rich man’s son. It is true, the poor man does not 
pay as large a tax inthe abstract as his rich neighbor ; 
ut that does not the less entitle him to the\protection 
of the law; nor should it less entitle him to the advan- 
tages provided by law for the education of his children. 
The grovelling and slavish spirit of pauperism becomes 
extinct in the atmosphere of the Free School. Pauper- 
ism and poor laws are unknown in Free-School coun- 
tries; and a system of Free Schools would, in less than 
halfa century, supercede their necessity inany country. 
4. The system of Free Schools makes the best pro- 
vision and furnishes the strongest inducements for the 
education of every youth in each School Section of the 
land. To compel the education of children by the ter- 
ror of legal pains and penalties, is at variance with my 
ideas of the true method of promoting universal educa- 
tion; but to place before parents the strongest motiyes 
for edncating their children, and to provide the best 
facilities for that purpose, is alike the dictate of sound 
olicy and Christian patriotism. The Quarterly Rate- 
i system holds out an inducement and temptation to 
a parent to keep his child from the School. The pa- 
rents temptation and difficulty is increased in propor- 
tion to the number of children he has toeducate. The 
Rate-bill is always sufficient to tempt the indifferent 
arent to keep his child or children from the School; . 
it often compels the poor man to do so, or else to get 
them educated as paupers. In proportion to the small- 
ness of the School will be the largeness of the Rate-bill 
on each of the few supporters of it, in order to make 
up the salary of the Teacher; and as the School dimin- 
ishes in pupils will the Rate-bill increase on those that 
remain. The withdrawment of each pupil from the 
School lessens the resources of the Trustees to fulfil 
their engagement with the Teacher, and increases the 
temptation to others to remove their children also. 
Thus are Trustees often embarrassed and perplexed— 
Teachers deprived of the just fruits of their labors— 
ood Teachers retiring and poor ones substituted— 
Schools often closed, and hundreds and thousands of 
children left without School instruction of any kind. 
Now, the Free-School system of supporting Schools 
puts an end to most of these evils. A rate being im- 
posed upon each inhabitant of a School Section accord- 
ing to his means, provision is at once made for the 
education of every child in such section. Every parent 
feels that having paid his School-rate, whether little 
or much, he has paid what the law requires for that 
year’s Common School education of all his children, 
and that they are all entitled by law to the benefits of 
the School. However poor a man may be, having paid 
what the law requires, he can claim the education of 
his children as a legal right, and not suplicate it as a 
cringing beggar. His children go to the School, not 
in the character and spirit of ragged pauperism, but 
in the ennobling spirit of conscious right, and on equal 
vantage ground with others. Each parent feeling that 
he has paid for the education of his children, naturally 
desires that they may have the benefit of it. While, 
therefore, the quarterly rate-bill per pupil is a tempta- 
tion to each parent to keep his children from the 
School, the annual School rate upon property furnishes 
each parent with a corresponding inducement to send 
his children to School, relieving Trustees at the same 
time from all fear and uncertainty as to the means of 
roviding for the Teacher’s salary. It is not, there- 
ore, surprising to find that wherever the Free School 
system has been tried in Upper Canada or elsewhere, 
the attendance of pupils at School has increased from 
fifty to three hundred per cent. The facilities thus 
rovided for the education of each chi!d in a School 
ection, will leave the ignorant, careless, or unnatural 
arent without excuse for the educational neglect of 
is children. The finger of universal reproof and 
scorn pointed at him will soon prove more powerful 
than statute law, and without infringing any individual 
right, will morally compel him, in connection with 
higher considerations, to send his children to School. 
This is the system of ‘compulsory education” I wish 
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to see every where in operation—the compulsion of 
provision for the universal education of children—the 
compulsion of their universal right to be educated— 
the compulsion of universal interest in the School—the 
compulsion of universal concentrated opinion in behalf 
of the education of every child in the land. Under 
such a system, in the course of ten years, an uneduca- 
ted Canadian youth would be a monstrous phenome- 
hon. 

5. The system of Free Schools may also be com- 
mended upon the ground of its tendency to promote 
unity and mutual affection among the inhabitants of 
each School division. The imposition of quarterly 
rate-bills is a source of frequent neighborhood disputes 
and divisons. The imposition of an annual rate upon 
all the inhabitants of a School Section according to pro- 
perty puts an end to quarterly ratebill disputes ond di- 
visions, unites the feelings as well as the interests of 
all in one object, and tends to promote that unity and 
mutual affection which a unity of object and a oneness 
of interest are calculated to create. The care and in- 
terest of one will be the care and interest of all—that 
is, to have the best School possible ;—and the intellec- 
tual light of that School, like the material light of 
heaven, will freely beam upon every child in the School 

tion. 


6. I think the system of Free Schools is, further- 
more, most consonant with the true principles and 
ends of civil government. Can a more noble and eco- 
nomical provision be made for the security of life, li- 
berty a property, than by removing and preventing 
the accumulation of that ignorance and its attendant 
vices which are the great sources of insecurity and 
danger, and the invariable pretext if not justification 
of depotism ? Are any natural rights more fundamen- 
tal aud sacred than those of children to such an educa- 
tion as will fit them for their duties as citizens? If a 
parent is amenable to the laws who takes away a 
ehild’s life by violence, or wilfully exposes it to star- 
vation, does he less violate the ‘aheodiet rights of the 
child in exposing it to moral and intellectual starva- 
tion? It is noble to recognize this inalienable right of 
infancy and youth by providing for them the means of 
the education to which they are entitled,—not as chil- 
dren of particular families, but as children of our race 
and country. And how perfectly docs it harmonize 
with the true principles of civil government, for eve- 
ry man to support the laws and all institutions design- 
ed for the common good, according to his ability. 
This is the acknowledged principle of all just taxation ; 
and it is the true principle of universal education. It 
links every man to his fellow-man in the obligations of 
the common interests ; it wars with that greatest, 
meanest foe to all social advancement—the isolation 
of selfish individuality; and implauts and nourishes 
the spirit of true patriotism by making each man feel 
that the welfare of the whole society is his welfare— 
that collective interests are first in order of importance 
and duty, and separate interests are second. And such 
relations and obligations have their counterpart in the 
spirit and injunctions of our Divine Christianity. 

here, while every man is required to bear his own 
burden according to his ability, the strong are to aid 
the weak, and the rich are to supply the deficiencies 
of the poor. This is the pervading Ratan and anima- 
ting spirit of the Christian religion ; and it is the basis 
of that system of supporting public Schools which de- 
mands the contribution of the poor man according to 
his penury, and of the rich man according to his abun- 
dance. 

7. But against this system of Free Schools, certain 
essections have been made; the principal of which I 
will briefly answer. 

First objection : “The Common Schools are not fit 
to educate the children of the higher classes of so- 
ciety, and therefore these classes ought not to be tax- 
ed tor the support of the Common Schools.” 

Answer.—The argument of this objection is the 
very cause of the evil on which the objection itself is 
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founded. The unnatural and unpatriotic separation of 
the wealthier classes from the Common Schools, has 
caused its inefficiency and alleged degradation. Had 
the wealthy classes been identified with the Common 
Schools equally with their poorer neighbors,—as is 
the case in Free School countries—the Common School 
would have been fit for the education of their children, 
and proportionably better than it now is for the edu- 
cation of the children of the more numerous common 
classes of society. In Free School cities and states, 
the Common Schoo?s are acknowledged to be the best 
elementary Schools in such cities and states; so much 
so, that the Governor of the State of Massachusetts re- 
marked at a late School celebration, that if he had 
the riches of an Astor, he would send all his children 
through the Common School to the highest institutions 
in the State. Ifthe wealthy classes can support ex- 
pensive Private Schools, their influence aud exertions 
would elevate the Common School to an equality with, 
if not superiority over, any Private School, at less ex- 
pense to themselves, and to the great benefit of their 
less affluent neighbors. The support of the education 
which is essential for the good of all, should be made 
obligatory upon all; and if all are combined in support 
of the Common School, it will soon be rendered tit for 
the English education of all. If persons do not chooge 
to seal themselves of a public institution, that does 
not release them from the obligations of contributing 
to its support. It is also worthy of remark, that the 
Board of Trustees in each city and incorporated town 
in Upper Canada, has authority to establish Male and 
Female Primary, Secondary, and High Schools, adapt- 
ed to the varied intellectual wants of each city and 
town; while in each country School Section, it requires 
the united means of intelligence of the whole popula- 
tion to establish and support one thoroughly good 
School. 

Second objection: “It is unjust to tax persons for 
the support of a School which they do not patronize, 
and from which they derive no individual benefit.” 


Answer—If this objection be well founded, it puts 
an end to School-tax of every kind, and abolishes 
School and College endowments of every description ; 
it annihilates all systems of public instruction, and 
leaves education and Schools to individual caprice and 
inclination. This doctrine was tried in the Belgian 
Netherlands after the revolt of Belgium from Holland 
in 1830; and in the course of five years, educational 
desolation spread throughout the Kingdom, and the 
Legislature had to interfere to prevent the population 
from sinking into semi-barbarism. But the principle 
of public tax for Schools has been avowed in every 
School Assessment which has ever been imposed by 
our Legislature, or by any District Council; the same 
principle is acted upon in the endowment of a Provin- 
cial University, for such endowment is as much public 
property as any part of the public annual revenue of 
the country. The principle has been avowed and 
acted upon by every Republican State of America, as 
well as by the Province of Canada and the countries 
of Europe. The only question is, as to the extent to 
which the principle should be applied—whether to 
raise a part or the whole of what is required to nape 
the Public School. On this aw it may be remarked 
that if the principle be applied at all, it should be ap- 
plied in that way and to that extent which will best 
promote the ebject contemplated—namely, the sound 
education of the people; and experience, as well as 
the nature of the case, shows, that the free system of 
ae Schools is the most, and indeed the only, 
effectual means of promoting the universal education 
of the people. . : de 

I remark further on this second objection, that if it 
be sound, then must the institutions of government 
itself beabandoned. If amancansay, Iam notto betax- 
ed for the support of what I do not patronise, or from 
which I receive no individual benefit, then will many 
aman be exempted from contributing to support the 
administration of justice, for he does not patronise 
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either the Civil or Criminal Courts; nor should he pay 
a tax for the erection and support of jails, for he seeks 
no benefit from them. Should it be said, that jails are 
necessary for the common safety and welfare, I ans- 
wer, are they more so than Common Schools? Is a 
jail for the confinement and punishment of criminals 
more important to a community than a School for 
education in knowledge and virtue? In all good gov- 
ernments the interests of the majority are the rule of 
procedure ; and in free governments the voice of the 
majority determines what shall be done by the whole 
population for the common interests, without reference 
to isolated individual cases of advantage or disadvan- 
tage, of inclination or disinclination. Does not the 
Common School involve the common interests ; and 
the Free School system supposes a tax upon all by the 
majority for the education of all. 

_ Tobserve again on this second objection, that what 
it assumes as fact is not true. It assumes that none 
are benefitted by the Common School but those who 
patronise it. This is the lowest, narrowest and most 
selfish view of the subject, and indicates a mind the 
most contracted and grovelling. This view applied 
to a Provincial University, implies that no persons are 
benefitted by it except Graduates ; applied to criminal 
jurisprudence and its requisite officers and prisons, it 
supposes that none are benefitted by them except 
those whose persons are rescued from the assaults of 
violence, or whose property is restored from the hands 
of theft; applied to canals, harbors, roads, &c., this 
view assumes that no persons derive any benefit from 
them except those who personally navigate or travel 
over them. The fact is, that whatever tends to dimin- 
ish crime and lessen the expenses of criminal jurispru- 
dence, enhances the value of a whole estate of a 
country or district; and is not this the tendency of 
good Common School education? And who has not 
witnessed the expenditure of more money in the de- 
tection, imprisonment and punishment of a single 
unedycated criminal, than would be necessary to edu- 
cate in the Common School half a dozen children? Is 
it not better to spend money upon the child than upon 
the culprit—to prevent crime rather than punish it? 
Again, whatever adds to the security of property of all 
kinds increases its value; and does not the proper 
education of the people do so? Whatever also tends 
to develope the physical resources of a country, must 
add to the value of roperty ; and is not this the ten- 
dency of the education of the people? Is not educa- 
tion in fact the power of the people to make all the 
resources of their country tributary to their interests 
and comforts? And is not this the most obvious and 
prominent distinguishing feature between an educated 
and uneducated people—the power of the former, and 
the powerlessness of the latter, to develope the resour- 
Ces of nature and providence, and make them subser- 
vient to human interests and enjoyments? Can this 
be done without increasing the value of property? I 
verily believe, that in the sound and universal educa- 
tion of the people, the balance of gain financially is on 
the side of the wealthierclasses. If the poorer classes 
gain im intellectual power, and in the resources of 
individual and social happiness, the richer classes 
gain proportionally, I think more than proportionally, 
in the enhanced value of their property. As an illus- 
tration, take any two ulettbenhaotle, equal in advanta- 
ges of situation and natural fertility of soil—the one 
inhabited by an ignorant, and therefore unenterprising, 
grovelling, if not disorderly, population; the other 
peopled with a well-educated, and therefore enterpri- 
sing, intelligent and industrious class of inhabitants. 
The difference in the value of all real estates in the 
two neighborhoods is ten if not an hundred-fold greater 
than the amount of school-tax that has ever been im- 
posed upon it. And yet it is the School that makes 
the difference in the two neighborhoods ; and the lar- 
ger the field of experiment the more marked will be 
the difference. Hence in Free-School countries, where 
the experiment has been so tested as to become a 
system, there are no warmer advocates of it than men 





of the largest property and the greatest intelligence— 
the profoundest scholars and the ablest statesmen. 

It has also been objected, that the lands of absentees 
ought not to be taxed for the support of Schools in the 
vicinity of such lands. I answer, the inhabitants of 
the School Sections in which such lands are situated 
are continually adding to the value of those lands by 
their labors and improvements, and are therefore en- 
titled to some return, in the shape of a local School-tax, 
from such absentee landholders. 

The objection that the Free School system is a pau- 
perising system, has been sufficiently answered and 
exposed in a preceding part of this address. Such a 
term is only applicable to the present rate bill system, 
as I have shown; and the application of it to the Free 
School system is an exhibition of the sheerest ignorance 
of the subject, or a pitiful manoeuvre of selfishness 
against the education of the working classes of the 
people. History is unanimous in the assertion, that 
the first race of New-England pilgrims were the best 
educated and most independent class of men that ever 
planted the standard of colonization in any new coun- 
try. Yet among these men did the system of Free 
Schools originate; by their free and intelligent descen- 
dents has it been perpetuated and extended; their 
universal education ies triumphed over the compara- 
tive barrenness of their soil and the severity of their 
climate, and made their States the metropolis of 
American manufactures and mechanic arts, and the 
seat of the best Colleges and Schools in America. Nor 
is a page of their educational history disfigured with 
the narative of a “ Ragged School,” or the anomaly of 
a pauper pupil. 

I subinit then the great question of Free Schools, or 
of universal education, (for I hold the two to be syno- 
nymous in fact,) to the grave consideration of the 
Canadian public. I think it properly appertains to 
the inhabitants of each School municipality to decide 
for themselves on this subject. I desire no further 
Legislative interference than to give the inhabitants 
of each School division the power of supporting their 
own School as they please. Of the result of their 
inquiries as to the best mode of supporting their 
School, I have no doubt; and in that result I read the 
brightest hope and the greatest wealth of future Canada, 


(Signed,) E. RYERSON. 
Epvucation OFFice, 2 
Toronto, January, 1849. § 


N. B. Ihave taken no notice of the objection founded 
upon the inequality and injustice of the assessment 
laws, in regard to Cities and Tows as well as country 
School Sections; as that objection lies against the 
assessment laws, and not against the principle of the 
Free School system; and as, I trust, the imperfection 
of the assessment laws will be shortly remedied by 
Legislative enactment. (Signed,) E. R. 





For the District Schoo] Journal 
Werds Fitly Spoken. - 
Parents and Teachers, who would inculcate any great 
moral truth, should be careful to seize the proper occa- 
sion for so doing. 
There is no possibility of estimating the good that a 
single word may do, when dropped at the right season. 
When Lake Erie is still, and calm—when the gentlest 
breezes are hushed to silence, and nota ripple is seen 
upon its glassy surface, go to the shore and pick up a 
tiny pebble and toss it into the quiet depths of those 
slumbering waters. In an instant itsinks to the bottom; 


but it has wakened a ripple, that goes on widening and 
enlarging its circle, until it extends over the broad sur- 
face of that great lake; and not a particle of all its 
mighty mass of waters, but that was moved by that 
little pebble. 
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Again go to the top of some towering mountain, and 
when the waves of that same lake are lashed to fury by 
the elements,—roll down from that mountain’s brow a 
vast mass of rock, that shall dash like an avalanche 
along, with an eathquake’s shock,—and when it reaches 
the lake, takes its final plunge, surrounded by the foam 
ofthe waters. But its impulsive force is resisted by the 
conflicting billows, and the force and impulse that might 
under other circumstances have been felt far and wide 
are contracted within a comparatively narrow circle, 
and that broad lake feels less impulse from the accumu- 
lated mass of rock, that struck it with so much fury, 
than from tie tiny pebble, which an infant’s hand might 
have dropped into its bosom. 

And thus it isin human life. A single word or thought 
dropped when those conflicting passiuns that agitafe the 
human breast are asleep—may settle down into the si- 
lent depths of the human heart, and waken a ripple 
that shall go on widening, and enlarging, until it shall 
not ouly affect the whole future life of that individual, 
but of hundreds more who are within the sphere of 
his influence. 

While on the other hand, when the storm of passion 
is raging, the most eloquent arguments, and powerful 
appeals, lose their control over the mind. 

A single word, injudiciously spoken, has sent many 
an individual, “ of towering talents,” and elevated aims, 
to a premature grave, with ruined hopes, and blasted 
expectations. A single word judiciously spoken, has 
lighted up to glowing brilliancy, the fire of many an 
immortal mind, that has risen from obscurity, and gone 
forth to bless mankind. 

How important then that the most favorable moment 
be seized for the inculcation of truth. 

N. A. WOODWARD. 
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Free Schools—“‘ Hear Both Sides.” 

The following article is taken from the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” of the city of New-York, of the date of Aug. 
11. The Journal, although not perhaps the organ of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country, is the most 
widely circulated newspaper advocating the tenets of 
that church. 

The article is very specivusly addressed to the pre- 
judices and sectarian pride of the several protestant de- 
nominations. 

The conclusion to which the Editor would conduct 
his readers, although he does not express it, may be 
stated in two parts; Ist, that the state should make no 
public provision for the education of the people; and 
2d, that all education should be under the direction of 
the church, or of the clergy of some denomination of 
christians. . 

We will not attempt to make an argument on this 
subject. We will, however, put this question to the 
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people: “Are you willing to abandon and destroy 
your system of Common Schools, and commit the edu- 
cation of your children to the sectarian institutions, 
and private schools, established and endowed by the 
various religious denominations ? ” 

That is the question to be answered at the polls. 


COMPULSORY *‘ FREE SCHOOLS.” 


At the election which is to take place on the first 
Tuesday of next November, the voters in the State of 
New-York are to be called upon to say whether the 
system of schools established by the State, and sustained 
by a compulsory tax on the citizens at large, is to be 
extended throughout the State. The taking cognomen 
of Free Schools has been given to this system, because 
it provides that every citizen, after being compelled to 
pay his part to the support of the school by law estab- 
lished, is to be as free to send his children to it as the 
Quaker or Baptist in England is free to attend the servi- 
ces of the Church by law established, for which he is 
duly tythed whether he goes to it or not. Did this free 
school system propose sufficient guarantees for a right 
and ssund direction of education by the State, we should, 
nevertheless, be opposed to it, because it is unconsti- 
tutional, and every unconstitutional act must result 
sooner or later in embarrassments and evil; but the ne- 
gation of sound principles of education implied in its 
very conception gives us stronger and multiplied reasons 
fur opposing the measure. 

The public sentiment of the commnnity is with us in 
asserting the necessity of religion in the training of our 
youth, That sentiment may be unfortunately vagne; it 
may and does differ lamentably in its conceptions of what 
is false and true in religion, but it nevertheless is pretty 
tolerably united in the profession of its belief that the 
influences of religion are necessary for the perpetuity 
of our political institutions, and for the well being of 
society. 

But, in this country, the State very properly ae- 
knowledges its incompetency in matters religious. It 
can prescribe nothing in the premises; and does it all 
in simply protecting all religions in their legal rights. 
If then the State attempts to establish schools in the 
midst of conflicting religions, it can do so only by ma- 
king practical negation of them all. Its schools must 
be independent of religion—void of it If they be not 
so they will be a fraud upon its professions, and an m- 
justice to whatever religions are disregarded. If they 
be honest and impartial, they must be as empty of re- 
ligion as any broker’s office in Wall-street. 

Such irreligious schools are then in conflict with the 
professed public sentiment of the community ; and there 
are but two ways that men attached to any religion cam 
come to countenance them. The first way is by the 
hope which one or another sect may indulge of being 
able to control the system by its own influences. This 
is, however, a feeble reliance. : The Presbyterians are 
the sect which have the most to hope in this way, be- 
cause they are more politically active, and perhaps 
more intensely sectarian than any other. During the 
past four years they have succeeded in billeting one of 
their ministers? we believe, upon almost every public 
institution we know of,—from West Point to the Blind 
Asylum and the Alms House. And yet we know of no 
sect that has so repeatedly and publicly enforced the 
necessity of having their children educated in schools 
under their own supervision. They have good reasons 
for so doing, and we are persuaded that no one seet 
need hope to give efficient tone to the public schvols of 
the State. 

The other apology for professedly religious men ia 
maintaining such schools, is, that in them nothing shall 
be taught but what is purely secular, and that the rei- 
gious education of the children shall be confided to the 
Sunday instruction of the church, and to the conscienee 
of the parents. If this be true, we must confess our- 


selves incapable of an abstraction sublime enough to 
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comprehend it. What we do understand, what we see, 
what we hear from others who have better opportunities 
of seeing than we have, gives us the right and forces us 
to assert that in no community on the face of the earth 
have the religious needs of its children been in any such 
ways moderately provided for. We would by no means 
seem either to undervalue the Sunday instructions, or to 
excuse parents from the awful responsibilities of bring- 
ing up their children christianly. But it is precisely 
from those who have labored long and with the most 
zealous devotion in Sunday instruction that we hear it 
most earnestly asserted, that these exertions are, for the 
most part, fruitless, when for six days out of seven the 
ohildren are subjected to the godless influences of god- 
less schools. And on the other hand, it is precisely trom 
those who appreciate most justly parental obligations, 
that we hear the bitterest lamentations, and the most 
doleful recitals of the effects of schools which unprotes- 
tantize the children of protestants at the expense of 
uachristianising, and so far uncivilizing every body. 

And even supposing schools so constituted as to pro- 
duce no effect directly injurious to religion, which is the 
utmost that can be asked; what delusion to suppose 
that the greater number of parents are in a condition to 
take charge of the daily religious training ot the chil- 
dren? It is the lot of the larger portion of mankind to 

ain their daily bread by daily and harrassing toil ; and 
who are subjected to this, never have, and never 
will, as a general rule, attend to the religious training 
of their children; in fact, in some sense, their apology 
is good, they cannot do it. And among those who are 
better off in this world’s goods who will venture to say 
that more disposition, or more moral capacity is to be 
found? Surely, does it need to be argued out that, as 
a rule too generel, the school is necessary to fortify and 
protect children from the contagion of unhappy influen- 
oes at home ? 

And it is therefore that the Catholic Church at first 
instituted daily schools, which are solely her creation. 
She instituted them as nurseries, first of religion and its 
doctrines, and virtues and discipline ; and then. subor- 


dinately, of science under the guidance and direction of 


religion. To cut off these daily schools, which the 
Church established primarily for religious purposes, 
from the doctrine and discipline of religion tor which 
they were instituted, and to devote them exclusively to 
secular education, is simply to bastardize the minds and 
hearts of youth, to substitute the couceits and arrogance 
of opinionated men for the traditions of Christianity, to 
raise up a generation of infidels to succeed us, and to 
resolve all notions of religion into neatly dressed persons 
and tidily-kept houses. 

In the proposed measure of free schools for the State 
of New-York, we see a system of wholesale oppress- 
ion and vnconstitutional legislation to which we intend 
inviting the attention of the , ublic who are to be inter- 
ested. We shall do so in no spirit of party. The 
Methodists, the Presbyterians, and every sect in the 
State, supposing them to believe their religion worth 
teaching, and capable of being taught to their children, 
have the same interest in the subject that we have. 
And so has every class of community which may prefer 
ohoosing the kind of school and the teacher to which 
they shall comn.it their children, to having the whole 
thing arranged by the politicians. A State education is 
@ curse near akin to a State religion. The men who 
shall pull the wires of political parties are as unfit to be 
iatrusted with one as with the other, We have shown 
that this project is irreligious—impious would not be 
too strong a term—and we shall do what we can to show 
that it is the interest of the community at large to reject 
it. 

Statements of the various misdoings of those in charge 
of the Free Schools in this city—the perversion and 
squandering of money—the inefficiency of instruction— 
the gross injustice practiced, apparently on system, in 
the appointment of teachers, &c. &c. &c, have been 
promised us from different quarters. We have been 
expecting to receive them for months past. Will the 








entlemen who have spoken with us, and all others who 

ave information of au exact and available kind, please 
to put us in possession of it? We give our readers in 
another column a morsel of the ordinary proceedings of 
the Board of Education. 





{From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. ] 
Free Schools. 

The most imp rtant question to be decided at the en- 
suing election is that of the adoption or rejection of the 
law passed by the Legislature last winter, providing for 
the estublishment of a general system of free schools 
through ut this State. We are of opinion, that with 
comparatively few exceptions, the people of the State 
are in favor of the law. But it has always been a hard 
matter to excite any great amount of interest upon an 
abstract question of this character, and there is more 
danger that it will be lost by default, than from opposi- 
tion. « 

In a country where the highest power lies in the 
hands of the people—where no other source of political 
sovereignty is recognized, education is one of the main 
pillars of the State. As a citizen of equal rights and du- 
ties with his fellows, each should thoroughly know the 
laws and institutions of his country, and understand the 
whole machinery of its government. The man proper- 
ly educated is a good, a useful, a patriotic citizen. Our 
education, hitherto, has been very defective, It former- 
ly was the work more of surrounding circumstances, 
Oe the effect of designed exertions. Until recently it 
has not been regarded of that importance in its general 
bearing upon the destiny of man, that it ought to be 
considered. We hold that society owes every child an 
education, and it is its first great duty towards its mem- 
bers to provide the means of obtaining it. The aggre- 
gate property of all civil communities should be consid- 
ered and held as a fund to provide the means of instruc- 
tion for all. It is not only as a measure of self-protee- 
tion that this should be done, but a matter of high and 
indisputable justice. ‘Tt is a plain principle of political 
ecouomy relating to the greatest intererest of the whole. 
And more especially should it be so considered and act- 
ed upon in our country, and among the masses. It is 
one of those reforms of the day, which has partially ob- 
tained, and which must not be suffered to rest until it 
shall become general—become the prevailing principle 
in all the States. Free iaaaiises- Semel upon the pro- 
perty of the State, we should contend for, nor cease our 
exertions with anything short of it. A beginning has al- 
ready been made Free Schools have been established 
and in successful operation upon a limited scale for some 
years past. Every where they have been tried they 
have gradually overcome all opposition, and established 
themselves in the public favor. Education is the birth- 
right of every mar in a civilized state. It is one of 
those inalienable rights which attach to him, and of which 
he cannot be justly defrauded. We know this proposi- 
tion has its opponents, among those whose ee pe 4 will 
be called upon to bear the expense of a general and free 
system. But the first and essential object of all true 
government is the protection of the rights of the person. 
The rights of property are merely an incident—a cir- 
cumstance arising out of the relation which the one 
bears to the other. Education, therefore, is one of 
those things which constitute a legitimate claim upon 
property. 

Then, as a great equalizing principle—as a great moral 
agent—free education is an essential element of republi- 
can institutions. In fact, it is their very life blood—their 
moving princip'e, and in this view of the case, demands 
that it shall be enjoyed by all. And the public mind is 
fast settling down upon this plain and apparent truth. 
In the recent Convention which re-modeled our State 
Constitution, it nearly triumphed, and became a part of 
the organic Jaw. As it was, ponee was placed in the 
hands of the Legislature to adopt a general system of 
free schools throughout the State. A law was passed 
for this purpose last winter, but is to be acted upon at 
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the ballot box in the coming election before it has vita- NOTHER NEW BOOK! 


lity. All that is required for its success, is activity and 
agitation on the part of those who feel its importance, 
and take an active interest in its adoption. Let a work 
of agitation be commenced—one which will reach tle 
public mind and obtain an expression, and the work is 
done. A _ blessing, rich with momentous results, has 
been conferred upon the present and future generations, 
and society has fulfilled one of its most plain and essen- 
tial duties to its members and to itself. 

To urge the importance of education, would be but to 
repeat truisms, to which we anticipate no dissentient 
voice, But. it cannot, in the connection which it has 
been placed—in connection with a system of free 
schools—be too frequently and too earnestly urged upon 
the attention of all. 





The next term of the Normat Scnoor will begin on 
the 12th of November. The following table will show 
the number of yacancies in each County, at the close 
of ‘the present term of the School, which the Town 
Superintendents will be expected to fill as soon as 
possible after the first of October. The table also 
shows the amount of money which each student will 
receive per term: 

















No. of Amt. paid to 

COUNTIES. Vacancies. | each pupil. 
$0 00 
7 68 
435 
8 76 
5 16 
10 08 
5 4 
3 30 
4 & 
0 8&7 
4 20 
231 
219 
9 75 
3 78 
6 36 
135 
8 49 
1@ 
CS iwhktecndckonkiaasocuane One. 2 46 
Three. 237 
Five 4 8 
Four. 433 
One. 4 26 
Four. 7 14 
Four 3 03 
Five. 7 53 
Four. 1 26 
Twenty-sev. 4 35 
Four. 9 00 
Seven. 279 
Six. 438 
Four. 6 66 
Three. 3 15 
Two. 771 
Four. 5 01 
Six. 1 98 
Two. 318 
Two. 501 
Five. 018 
Two. $4 74 
Two. 3 66 
Four. 0 90 
Two. 0 45 
0 96 
Two. 5 91 
Five. 6 18 
Six. 6 48 
Four. 6 78 
Two. 339 
Two. 5 Ol 
Four 510 
Two. 1 74 
Two. 1 8 
Four. 150 
Two 5 43 
Four. 3 90 
Two. 9 09 
Two 6 36 














I —To School Teachers, and the 

A Friends of Education generally.—Gates, STEDMAN & Co., 

116 Nassau-street, New-York, — this day, Monday, September 

3d, The Second Reader (third book,) of the NATURAL SERIES 
OF READING BOOKS, by Ottver B. PieRcE, 


“Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.” — Pope. 
Also an Essay on Reading, Spelling, §c. §c., by the same. 


Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to call 
aud receive copies tor examination. 


Those residing in any other part of the United States, who wili 
send, postpaid, their post-office address, shall receive gratis, through 
the mail, copies of Peirce’s Primer. Peirce’s First Reader, and 
Peirce’s Second Reader, subject only to postage, which on the Pri- 
mer (bound) is 44 cents; on the First Reader, 6} cents; on the 
Second Reader, 10 cents; the Essay 2 cents. 


The following are some of the features of ‘‘ The Natural Series,” 
when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teach- 
ing the right pronunciation of words, (without continual reference 
to the teacher) as the author believes that life is too short for a per- 
son to be required to spend one-half in going astray, and half of 
the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to the 
right road. 


I. T'he Primer; alphabetical, with mere than seventy cuts. 72 p. 
II, The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 108 pages. 
III. The Second Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 252 p. 
IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in October, 1849. 

V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very soon. 
VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very soon. 


The Primer presents {ja new and improved method of eorning 
the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are XXXI 
easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns }r}~correctly 
the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same lessons, 
oe ome ing to actual usage among the best speakers and writers 
of the day. 


By the various primary works, from the first writing of the lan- 
guage down to the present time, the learner has been taught to 
pronounce {r= incorrectly various classes of words, but es- 
pecially that very numerous class having thg termination ed, not 
spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, dash- 
ed, miss-ed, &c. 1 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such 
words as just indicated, finds, later, to his perplexity and discou- 
ragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must 
now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spokea, 
lovd not lov-ed; provd, not prov-ed; nokt, not knock-ed; dash, 
not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c. &c. 

By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right, first; 
and not the wrong afterwards. 

It is believed thatthe use of the Natural Series will secure a free, 
easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive tyro, and wilt 
naturalize the constrained, stiff and artificial reader. 


It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated in their 
intellectual character, than others now in common use, and sim. 


pler, clearer, higher and more attractive and impressive in theit 


moral tone. 





HE POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN DOMESTIC 

MEDICINE, sy Keitn Imray, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh: AMERICAN Ep1rTion; one large vol. 8vo.—Price 
in Muslin, gilt, $3.50—in Sheep. extra, $4. Or the Mail Edition, 
in 12 Nos., paper covers. $3. Published by Gates, SrEDMAN & 
Co., 116 Nassau-street, New-York. 


This work presents a concise but clear view of the predisposing 
causes, premonitory signs, and distinguishing symptoms of disease, 
with the methods of cure recommended, by the most eminent phiy- 
sicians. : 

The best modes of employing the medicines in general use are 
faithfully described ; and the most —_ rules for regulating 
dict and regimen, during the periods of disease and convalescence, 
are amply furnished. j : 

The art of preserving health, embracing special Treatise on 
Diet, Air, Temperature, Bathing, Clothing, and Exercise, is fully 
considered. 

The Publishers of the American Edition have introduced Dr. 
Imray’s work with short, illustrated, very complete sketches of 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery; and with directions for the 
D tic Ma tof the Sick, the preparation of their food, 
hey have also annexed a 





and the economy of the sick room, &c. 
comprehensive 
MOTHER’S MEDICAL GUIDE; 


containing Directions for the Preservation of Health during Preg- 
nancy, Rules for Managing the Lying-in-Room, and the Treatmeat 
of Infants, including air, clothing, exercise, &c. Also a large num- 
ber of valuable ee eons arranged for ready application ; and 
a very full Classified Table of Medicines, exhibiting their medici- 
nal properties, doses and uses. 

The fadex is unusually complete, making the whole a most per- 
fect and valuable work for families, and all who have care of the 

oung. 

pa contidenty be recommended to Physicians aid Apotheca- 
ries, as well as to the Public, as a book that will be tound singular- 
ly convenient for ready reference. 

tc$~ To Canvassers, Agents and others, wishing to engage in 
the sale of this work, the Publishers would say, that the terms, 
which are liberal, will be made known on application, cither per- 
sonally or by mail, (pre-paid. 








Nadel Stok 
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CHOOL BOOKS —LEA & ELANCHARD, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish and have for sale, the following Valuable and Standard 
Works, suitable for Schools and Colleges: 


Schmitz ‘& Zumpt’s Classical Series. Of this there have been 
peblished— 

Cesar’s Commentaries, 1 vol. 18mo., price 50 cents. 

Virgil’s Works, complete, I vol. 18mo. price 75 cents. 

Sallust’s Cataline and Jugurtha, 1 vol. 18mo., price 50 cents. 

Schmitz’s Latin Grammar, 1 vol. Smo. price 60 cents. 


Now Ready—Quintus Curtius Rufus de Gestis Alexandri Magni, 
1 vol. 18mo, with a map, notes, &c. 


Preparing—Schmitz’s Introduction to the Latin Grammar, 1 
vol. l8mo; M. T. Ciceronis Orationes Select, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Bolmar’s French Series, containing Colloquial Phrases, 1 vol. 
18mo; Aventures de Telamaque, | vol. 12mo; Key to Telemaque, 
! vol. 12mo; Perrin’s Fables, 1 vol. 12mo; Treatise on the French 
Verbs, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Brewster’s Elements of Optics, 1 vol. 12mo. many cuts. 

Herschell’s Treatise on Astronomy, 1 vol. 12mo. plates and cuts. 

Arnot’s Elements of Physics, 1 wat 8vo. many cuts. 

Muller’s Physics and Meteorology, 1 vol. 8vo. 550 cuts. 

Bird’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. 12mo. 372 wood cuts. 

Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature, ] vol. 12mo. 

Somerville’s Physical Geography, | vol. 12mo. 

White’s Eiement’s of Universal History, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Butler’s Ancient Atlas, | vol. 8vo. colored maps. 

Buder’s Ancient Geography. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Fowne’s Chemistry tor Students, | vol. 12mo. cuts. 


Nearly Ready—Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, 1 vol. small 
&vo. 6 plates and many cuts. 


Ee” Agen's Wanted to Circulate the following Works. 


O ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN THE DIFFUSION OF 
useful knowledgo. Valuable Books for Public, Private, and 
District School Libraries. 


Sears’ Pictorial Family Library, twelve volumes large octavo, 

substantialy bound in leather, embelished with more than two 
ihousand engravings, designed and executed by the most eminent 
artists of England and America. 
_ The entire series of Mr. Sears’ Pictorial Works have been care- 
fully examined, and strongly recommended to Superintendents’ 
Trustees, and Teachers of Schcols, by the following distinguished 
gentlemen: His Excellency Hamilton*ish, Governor of the State 
oi New-York. Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. and 
Superintendent of Common Schools, N. ¥. T. Tomeyn Beck, M. 
D., Secretary ot the Regents of the University, N. ¥. The Legis- 
lative Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools. 
Rev. Edward Hitchcock, L_L. D., President of Amherst College, 
and Professor of Geology, Massachusetis. 


From his Excellency Wamitton Fisn. Governor of the State 
of New- York. ALBANY, APRIL 10, 1849 
Mr. Ropert Srars— 
Dear Sir: Lhave not had time, amid other engagements, for a 
very thorough examination of the series of Pictorial Works which 
you have been so kind as to send me __I have, however, examined 
Uiem sufficiently to justify me in saying, that they are compiled 
with care, and are highly interesting and useful Family Books, 
pure in their moral tendency, and replete with valuable informa- 
tion. They are good books, and worthy of a place in our District 
School Libraries, ; HAMILTON FISH. 
From the Hon. CuristopHER Morcan, Secretary of State, and 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


STaTe oF New-York: SECRETARY’sS OFFICE, 
Department of Common Schools, Albany, April 10, 1849. t 
Mr. Ropert Sears—Sir I have examined your series of Picto- 
rial Works ; I find them to contain a large amount of valuable in- 
formation, and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them as 
suitable Books to be introduced into the Common School District 
Libraries of this State. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Recommendation of Hon. Robert H. Pruyn, Gabriel P. Disos- 
way, James D. Button, James W. Beekman. and Alonzo Johnson, 
Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools. 


New-York LecIsLature,—5Sth April, 1849. 

We have examined the Pictorial Works* edited and published 
by Mr. Robert Sears, 128 Nassau-street, New-York, prepared for 
District School Libraries, and are of the opinion that they deserve a 
place in these institutions—designed as they are for the diffusion of 
useiul knowledge. 

* The Works alluded to, as having been examined and recom- 
mended for the Libraries, are as follows: “ A New and Popular 
Pictorial Description of the United States,’”’—“ Pictorial History of 
the American Revclution,”—“ Scenes and Sketches of Continental 
Rhy _—* Description of Great Britain and Ireland,” —* Picto- 
rial Family Anoual,’’—‘* Treasury of Knowledge,’”’—“ Information 
for the People,”—* The Family Instructor’—-- Pictorial Sunday 
Book,’’—* Bible Biography,’’—* Bible History ,’””—and Second Se- 
ries of the “ Wonders of the World.” 

Rosert H Pruyn. Chairman, Gasriet P. Disosway, 
James D. Burton, James W. BEEKMAN, ALONZO JOHNSON. 
From T. Romern Beck, M. D., Secretary of the Regents of the 
University, New- York. 
Office of the Secretary of the Regents of the University,— 
Albany, March 12, 1849. 

Mr. Robert Sears—Sir: I have given as much time as possible, 
to an examination of your Pictorial Works. They are all interest- 
ing ; compiled evidently with much care, and profusely illustrated 
with Engravings. I cannot imagine more useful Books to be intro- 








duced to Families, and particularly to our District School Libra- 
ries and Academies. 

You appear to have followed inthe track of the “Library of 
useful knowledge,” and the pubkcations of William and Robert 
Chambers, and will, I doubt not, be rewarded with a portion of the 
popularity that has followed them into Great Britain, It is not, by 
any means, the least of the recommendations of your Books, that 
their morality is pure, that they contain few lines which, on mature 
reflection, you would need to blot. I remain, with sentiments ef 
great respect, Yours, very truly, T. ROMEYN BECK. 
From Rev. Epwarp Hitcucock, L. L. D.,President of Amherst 

College, and Professor of Geology, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Dec. 25, 1848. 

Mr. Roserr SEaRs—Dear Sir: I have looked over the entire 
Series of your valuable Publications with much interest and profit ; 
and am quite surprised at the amount of literary labor you have 
performed, and the research it must have cost you to obtain so ma- 
ny fine illustrations, while you have an active superintendence of 
aan extensive business. I am also gratified at the decidedly moral 
and religious influence which your Books will exert, and cannot 
but hope that they will do much to counteract the effects of that 
light and immoral literature which deluges the land, and like the 
frogs of Egypt comes up, even into the kneading-troughs of our 
kitchens. May you live long to follow outand periect your various 
plans. Respectfully and sincerely, your obliged servant, 

DWARD HITCHCOCK. 

tC$~ AGENTS WANTED, in every Townand County through- 
out the Union, tosell “« Sear’s New and Popular Pictorial Works ;’? 
universally acknowledged to be the best and cheapest ever publish- 
ed, as they certainly are the most saleable. Any active agent ma 
clear $500 or $1,000a year. A cash capital of at least $35 or 
will be necessary. Full particulars of the principles and profits of 
the agency will be given on application, either personally or by let- 
ter. ‘The postage must in all cases be paid. Please to address 


ROBERT SEARS, PvuBLIsHER, 1283 Nassau-St., New-York. 





UNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 216 Peart street, N. Y., res- 

pectfully call the attention of teachers and others to the follow- 
ing testimonials of Prof. Pinngey’s French Books, which are for 
sale at their store, and by booksellers throughout the country : 


Gentlemen—Professor Pinney’s Practical French Grammar has 
lately been adopted for the use of the classes in the French lan- 
guage in this Academy. My —— of its value, above any 
other work of the kind which we have used, are most decisive. 

S. B. WooLtworth, Prin. Corlland Academy. 

Homer, Cortland Co.. May 16, 1549. 


When Pinney’s Practical French Grammar was first issued from 
the press, I examined it with care, and 1 became’satisfied that it 
was the best work of the kind with which I was acquainted. It 
was immediately introduced into the Institute, and has been a 
standard text book since that time, and its use has fully confirmed 
the high opinion I had previously formed of its merits. Without 
referring in detail to all its particular excellencies, I might say that 
the manner in which the subjunctive mode is treated, constitutes a 
merit that must be obvious to allteachers who will examine it. Its 
other valuable features will be discovered by both the instructor 
and the pupil. 

The introductory work, “ Pinney’s First Book in French,” is 
admirably adapted to the use of the younger pupils in the language. 

N. W. Benenict, A. M., 
Prin. Rochester Collegiate Institute and Prof. of Languages. 
Rochester, July 21, 1949. 


Pinney’s Practical Freach Grammar has been in use in this Insti- 
tution during the past year, and has given entire satisfaction. 
Canandaigua, July 23, 1X9. Epwarp G. TyYLEr, 
Prin. Ontario Female Seminary. 


From an examination of Pinney’s Practical French Grammar, 
having had some experience in teaching from Ollendorff’s method, 
for use in schools, Iam inclined to give preference to the former. 
I regard Pinney as being not only more comprehensive, but as pre- 
senung greater interest and variety in its exercises, at the same 
time there appears to be a more attractive continuity in its develop- 
ment of principles. The fact, also, that Ollendorff confines him- 
self to the masculine article for almost all of the first half uf his work, 
is a great drawback upon it. Wm. T, Greson, M. A. 

Waterloo, July 25, 1849. Waterloo Academy. 


I do not hesitate to say that the two books of Mr. Pinney’s, eluci- 
dated by the * keys.’’? when they are required Dy the teacher, are 
the best aids for a thorough grammatical study of the French, as it 
is spoken, read and written, with which I am acquainted. 

Respectfully , Geo. C. WHITLOCK, 
Prof. Math. and Experimental Science. 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, July 10, 1849. 


H. & §. also publish Webster’s Primary School Pronouncing 
Dictionary, containing 10,000 words more than other School Dio- 
tionaries, and price reduced. Webster’s High School Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Webster’s Dictionary, University edition. Webster’s 
Dictionary, Pocket edition. Lincoln’s Botany. Botany, Chemistry 
and Philosophy, for Beginners. Mitchel’s Burritt’s Geography and 
Atlas. Burriit’s Geography and Atlas. Mattison’s Astronomy, 1l- 
lustrated. Pinney’s First Book in French and Key. Pinney’s 
Practical French Grammar and Key. Goodrich’s Pictorial History 
of the United States, England, France, Greece and Rome. 





TEXT BOOK ON AGRICULTURE; By N. S. Davis, M. 
D.—For Use in Schools.—A Comprehensive and Consise 
Treatise on a subject almost wholly neglected in our District 
Schools. Committees and Teachers would consult the best im- 
terests of their pupils by introducing this Text Book into their 
For sale by 
S. S. & W. WOOD, 261 Pearl-street, New-York, 


schools. 
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YND'S ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS—E. C. & J. 

Bivvxe, No. 6 South Fifth street. Philadelphia, publish a series 

of Etymological Class Boeks, designed to promote precision ig the 

use, and factlitate the acquisition of a knowledge of the English 
language, and comprising the following works: 

1. The First Book of Etymology, by J. Lynd, A. M., 215 pp. 12mo. 

2. The Class Book of Etymology, by J. Lynd, A. M.,235 pp. 12mo 

3. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, by J. 
Oswald; Revised and improved by the late Dr. J. M. Keagy ; to 
which is appended a Key to the Latin, Greek and other Roots, by 
J. Lynd, A. M., 587 pp. 12mo. 

The above named series, or a part of it, is used in the Public 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts. at Westfield and West Newtown, 
in the New-York State Normal Schoo! at Albany, in the Philadel- 

hia Normal School, 1n the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Boston, 

vew- York, (Ward Schools, Nos. 5, 16, 19 and 21,) Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Hartford, Salem, Cambridge, &c., &c. 


From Professor J. S. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia Central 
High School. author of an English Grammar, Class Books of 
Prose and Poetry,,an Exposition of the Constitution of the 
Wnited States, §c. 


Central High School, Philadelphia, June 15, 1847. 

Gentlemen—I have examined with unusual! satisfaction the First 
Book and Class Book of Etymology, by Mr. James Lynd. These 
books, both in their plan and execution, give evidence of having 
been prepared by one practically acquainted with the difficulties of 
the subject, and able successfully to meet them. I have long con- 
sidered the study as oue of primary importance, and 1 am free to 
say that I think Mr. Lynd’s work the greatest advance that has yet 
been made towards a practical and efficient method of teaching it. 
The conviction has been for some time gaining ground, that the 
study of the analysis of words into their elements, of the meaning 
ef these elements, and the method of. combining them—in other 
words, the study of Etymology—is essential to the mere English 
seholar, to a proper and intelligeat comprehension of the lan; e. 
These exercises, also, like all rational exercises connected with the 
study of language, have been found to be one of the most efficient 
means of ers the youthful mind. But hitherto serious dif- 
ficulties have been experienced from the want of text-books pre- 
cisely adapted to the necessities of English scholars; and many 
teachers have omitted what they believed to be an important 
branch of primary instruction, because no method of teaching had 
been preseuted that seemed sufficiently practical Mr. Lynd’s 
Books, I think. will go far to remove this difficulty They are evi- 
dently prepared with care, with reference to the wants of scholars 
rather than the Yar? of erudition ; and on a plan that can hardly 
fail to commend itself at sight to the experienced teacher. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, Joun S. Harr. 
To Messrs. E. C. & J. Bippie. 


The above named works are for sale by Phillips & S:mpson, 
Boston ; C: M. Saxton, New-York; Cushing & Bro, Baltimore; 
BH. W. Derby & Uo., Bradley & Anthony. and J. F. Desilow, Cin- 
eg and by the principal booksellers generally, throughout the 

nion. 





CHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED REPD TATION: Pub- 
lished by Jenxs, PALMER & Co, No. 131 Washingtou-street, 
Boston, and for sale by booksellers and country traders generally : 


Parley’s Historves.—First Book—Western Hemisphere ; newly 
stereotyped and brought down to the present time, with new En- 
gravings, &c. Second Book—Eastera Hemisphere, brought down 
to a reccnt date, with new Engravings, &c. Third Bood—Ancient 
History. 

Worcester’s Dietionaries.—Elementary—Adap'ed for Common 
Schools and Academies Compreliensive—For do., and for genc- 
ral reference, recommended as combining advantages as a Pro- 
nonncing Dictionary, superior to all others ; new edition, enlarged. 

Worcester’s Readers.—Primer, Second Book, Introduction to 
Third do. ; Third and Fourth Book, with lessons in Enunciation, 
Articulations, Pronunciations, Emphasis and Pauses, &c., by Wil- 
Bam Russell. 

Emerson's Watts on the Mind, with corrections, questions and 
supplement; Do. National Spelling Book ; Introduction to do. 

merson's Arithmetic.—Part 1, containing easy lessons for be- 
inners ; Part 2, lessons for all scholays ; Part 3, higher operations ; 
Ker to Parts 2and 3; Questions to Part 3. 

Bailey's Algebra, on the inductive plan, for beginners ; Key to do. 

Goedrich’s History of the United States, adapted to the capacity 
ef youth, brought down to a resent date, and the Constitution of the 
United States added ; Goodrich’s and Emerson’s Questions to do. 

Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation ; Russell's Elocution, 

Music Bovks for Schools.—Webb’s Little Songster; Do. Com- 
maon School do. 

Frost's Grammar; Bossut’s French Phrase Book ; Holbrook's 
@eometry; Abbot’s Little Philosopher; Noyes’ Penmanship ; 
Blair's Outlines of Chronology. 


School Committees, Teachers, &c., desirous of examining any 
ef the above supplied without charge; their correspondence soli- 
eited; and where the books are desired for use. liberal arrange- 
ments made for introduction or permanent supply. 

In addition to the above, always for sale at satisfactory prices, a 
eomplete assortment of School, Music and Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, &c. 


URNHAM BROTHERS, ANTIQUE, MODERN, AND FO- 

REIGN CHEAP BOOK STORE, No. 59 and 60 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass., containing an immense collection of nearly Two 
HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES, of rare, scarce, and valuable 
Books, in all the various Departments of Literature. This esta- 
blishment affords the best opportunity, to persons wishing to reple- 
nish Libraries, of any in the country. 











ALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Published by J. ¢ 
Rixer, 129 Fulton-street, New-York. 

Cobb's Series of Schoo! Books, consisting of Cobb’s New First 
Book ; Cobb’s New Primary Spelling Book ; Cobb’s New Spelling 
Book, in six parts; Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, No I; Cobb’: 
New Juvenile Reader, No I1; Cobb’s New Juvenile Reader, Ne 
Ill; Cobb’s New Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, No. IV; Cobtb's 
New North Amcrican Reader, No. V; Cobb’s Olu Speller Revised 
Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader. No. 1 Revised; Cobb’s Old Juvenile 
Reader, No 2 Revised ; Cobb’s Old Juvenile Reader. No 3 Revised. 

More than SIX MILLIONS of Cops’s OLtp and New SERIES of 
School Books have been published and sod. 

No other School books published in this country, have received 
as high commendations as Cobb’s New Scries. They have been 
cflicially adopted and highly recommended in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, &c., aud by a large number of county conventions in the 
State of New-York, and in other parts of the United Siates. 


Two or three extracts from the numerous testimonials : 


Proceedings of the Public School Society in the City of New 
York, May 1, 181b. 

Resolved, That Cobb’s Series of Readers be introduced into the 
Public and Primary Schools under charge of the Society, when- 
ever new reading books shall be required. 

The committee having charge of the Night Schools, established 
- the Board of Education of the City of New-York, in November, 
1 - — Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 3 and 4, to be used in those 
schoo. 

A similar committee adopted Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 
4, for the same schools, October, 1548. 


Proceedings of the Buard of Education in the City of Brooklyz, 
November 13th, 1345. 

Resolved, That the Spelling and Reading Books of Lyman Cobb 
be introduced into general use in the Common Schools of this city, 
and all resolutions conflicting with this resolution, be, and they are 
hereby repealed. 


‘Mr. Cobb is well known to the Pp lic, as having furnished 
some of the best school books extant.’’— Commercial Advertiser 

“ Mr. Cobb’s works have been used and tested, and are consider 
ed superior in point of ability, system and accuracy to any others.” 
—Spirit of the Times. 

“ They are obviously the fruit of great labor, observation and 
skill.’—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over onc thousand cuts. 

This work has been strongly commented to favorable notice by 
high authority, and is introduced extensively. 

Single Entry Book-keeping, by C. C. Marsh. A book of estab- 
lished reputation. 

Natural Philosophy, a new and highly approved work for schools 
and Academies. By Hamilton Smith, A. M. . 

The Artist’s Class Manual ; being a series of Drawing Cards for 
the use of learners. By Edward Purcell, Designer and Teacher of 
Drawing. 





EXT BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS.— 
Published by G. P. Putnam, New-York. 
B.—Teachers, and School Committees will be supplied with 
—_e of the following for examination, on applicatiun tu the pub 
Ishers : 


The Practical Elocutionisis, For Colleges, Academies, and High 
Schools By Joun W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Column- 
bia College. 

*,* This work is confidently recommended to the attention of 
the Teaching Public, and intelligent students, for its thorough prac- 
tical character. 

It comprises the author’s system of Elocutionary Instruction 
which, during a long course of successful professional practice 
has been most satisfactorily tested and stamped by public approva!. 

A close analytical direction of the sense and construction of lan 
guage is made the leading principle of instruction, rather than a 
servile adherence to elaborate mechanical rules. Nature is at alt 
times followed as the only sure teacher. The perceptive and reu- 
soning powers of the pupil are constantly brought into action, and 
the few essential rules of the art are so simplified aud adapted, on 
these principles, as to become ,only the subordinate auxiliaries ia 
the acquirement of an earnest, natural and unaffected mode of de- 
livery. 

A copious and varied selection of examples, from the best au- 
thors, are given for practice in the illustration of the system, the 
larger portion of which have never before been incorporated into 
any similar work. They will be found of an uniform high toned 
character, and will furnish to the youthful pupil a vocabulary ot 
thought and information on topics of general importance and in- 
terest.—12mo in August. 


The Crayon Reading Book ; comprising selections from the 
various writings of WASHINGTON IRVING, prepared for the use of 
schools.-—-12mo in August. 

*.” This volume comprises a series of scenes, adventures, sket. 
ches of character, and historical pictures from the life of Columbus, 
Astoria, Tour on the Prairies, Granada, Bracebridge Hall, Sketch 
Book, &c., arranged so as to form an acceptable and useful reading 
book for the higher classes in schools and academies. 


The Botanical Text Book ; by Prof. A. Gray, of Harvard Col- 
lege. With 1000 Engravings on wood. New edition 12mo, $1.75. 
“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.”—Silli 
man’s Jou 

Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy ; comprising the most re 
cent discoveries.’’ New edition, vo, $3.50. : 

A Chemical Text Sook ; by O. W. G1BBs, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Free Academy, New York. 12mo, in preparation. 
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A Myt ical Text Book ; with ipod illustrations. Adapted 
% the use of Universities and High Schools, and for popular read- 
ing. By M. A. Dwicut. With an Introduction by Taytor Lewis, 


Professor of Greek in the University of New York; 12mo, half 


bound, $1.50. 

Also, a fine edition in octavo, with illustrations, cloth, $3; cloth 
gilt. $3.50; half morocco, top edge gilt, $3.75. 

*.* This work has been prepared with t care, illustrated with 
effective outline drawinzs. and is designed to treat the subject in 
an original, comprehensive and unexceptionable manner, so as to 
£1] the place, as a text book, which is yet unsupplied ; while it is 
also an attractive and readable table book for general use. It 
® introduced as a text book in many of the leading colleges and 
schools. ; 

“« As a book of reference for the general reader, we know not its 
equal. The information it contains is almost as necessary to the 
active reader of modern literature, as for the professed scholar.’’— 
Ho.ne Journal. 

“ A valuable edition to our elementary school books, being writ- 
ten in good taste and with abilty. and well adapted to popular in- 
struction.”—Prof. Webster, N. Y. Free Academy. 

New York Public School Drawing Cards ; Studies in Drawing, 
ima Progressive Series of Lessons on Cards: beginning with the 
most elementary studies, aud adapted for use at home and schools 


.By BENJAMIN H. Cog, teacher of Drawing. In ien series, marked 


one to ten, each containing about eighteen studies : 25 cents each 
pacquet. 

The design is— 

oF og make the exercise in drawing highly interesting to the 
pupil: 

3 y, To make drawings so simple, and so gradually progressive, as 
to enable any teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to 
justruct his pupils to advantage. 

3. To take the place of one-half the writing lessons, with confi- 
deuce that the learner will acquire a knowledge of writing in less 
ume than is usually required : 

_ 4, To give the pupils a bold, rapid and artist-like style of draw- 
jng. 

They are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judg- 
ment, one of the best series of lessons in dtawing, which we have 
met with. The author justly remarks, that “ the whole is so sim- 
oo as to enable any teacher, without previous study, to instruct 
sis pupils with advantage.” 








O TEACHERS AND PARENTS.—A Uniform Series of Ele- 
mentary School Books — Eclectic Educational Series. 

This series is now too well known, its merits are too thoroughly 
established, to render any new encomiums necessasy. Each vo- 
inume comprised in it, was prepared with the utmost care ; the de- 
sign being to furnish the youth of our country with a uniform and 
eomplete Series of Elementary School Books, as nearly perfect, as 
in the nature of things, possible. No labor nor expense has been 
~pared in the pursuitof this object. Those engaged in this arduous 
work, have the gratification of an approval, heretofore unparallel- 
ed, by the educational public, of both their design and its execution 
in the Eclectic Educational Series. It is now more extensivel 
adopted as the Standard Series of Class Books in our best schools 
and academies, than any other similar work. 

Annexed will be founca list of the books comprised in the Spell- 
img and Reading courses: 


Reading and Spelling Course. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer; McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book, 
144 pages, 12mo; McGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 1 p- 18mo ; 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, 192 pages, 16mo ; McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Third Reader, 216 pp. }2mo: McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth 
Reader, 336 pages, 12mo; McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide, or Fifth 
Reader, 480 pages, l2mo. 

The Hemans Young Ladies’Reader, for Female Schools, com- 
piled expressly for the Eclectic Educational Series. By Dr. T. L. 
Pinneo, 480 pages. 12mo. 

From the Teachers in the Public Schools, Chicago, Mlinois. 

We, the undersigned, teachers in the public schools of Chicago, 
have used Sanders’ Series of Readers and Spelling Book for some 
months, with constantly increasing aversion—having almost daily 
cetected some grammatic blunder, or failure in the plan, or execu- 
tien of the plan ofthe work. 

Within the last three months, we have carefully examined the 
Eclectic Series of Readers and Spelling Book, and without hesita- 
tion or reservation, we pronounce it the very best series that we 
have ever seen, as concerns the plan (which is excellent,) the exe- 
cution of the plan (which is admirable,) and the variety, elegance, 
and high-tone morality of the lessons in each and every number. 
There are features in the last above named series (to be found in 
no other series which we have ever seen) that are of incalculable 
benefit to the teacher. We cannot but hope for McGuffey’s 
Readers and Speller a wide-spread popularity and extensive use. 

(Signed) A. D. Sturtevant, A. W. Ingalls, S. Taylor. E. J. Fer- 
cuson, R. M. Young, M. Whitlock, M. C. Durant, A. Wheeler, Hl. 
B. Rosseter, A. M. Day, L. F. Chamberlain. 

November 10, 1847. 


The undersigned, teachers, fully concur iu the above expressed 
cpinion of Sander’s Series, aud recommendation of McGufley’s 
Series of Readers and Spelling Book. 

St. Charles.—(Signed) Ansell Smith, N. V. Leonard. J.P. Vance, 
D. M. Jones, J. P. Vance, D. M. Jones, A. C. Ward. 

Oswego.—C. G. Martin, R. H. Woolscraft. 

Elgin —Mrs 1. S. Lovel. 

Aurora.—H. F. Kingsbury, E. Shoemaker, H. S. Robinson, S. E. 
Leonard, L. A. Parsons. 

Naperville.—M. B, Gregory, L. M. Chance, P. J. Turner. 


Published by CLARK AUSTIN & Co., 206 Broadway, 
New: Yo. 





Soe. BOOKS PusuisHep spy Capy & Burozgss, Booksel- 
lers and Station 60 John-street, New-York. 

Ackerman’s Natural History, 12mo., half bound; American Ex- 

itor, or Intellectual Definer, by R. Clagget, A. M.; Elocution 
ade Easy, by R. C , A. M.; Gurnsey’s History of the United 
States, 450 pages; Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic and 
Key, 18mo; Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key, 12mo., half bound ; 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography ; Smith’s Quarto, or 
Second Book in Geography ; Smith’s Geography and Atlas ; Smith’s 
Illustrated Astronomy, quarto ; Smith’s Abridged do. with eens 
Tower’s First Reader (or Gradual Primer,) half bound ; Tower’s 
Second do. (or Introduction to Gradual Reader) ; Tower’s Inter- 
mediate Reader; Tower’s Third Reader (or Graduate Reader); 
Tower’s Fourth (or North American Secend Class Book) ; Tower’s 
Fifth (or North American First Class Book); Tower’s Gradual 
Speller ; Tower’s Gradual Lessons in English Grammar; Tower's 
Intellectual Algebra and Key, 18mo. 

Smith’s First Book in Geography is a simple, concise, compre- 
hensive, and useful treatise for children; it begins with the very 
first elements, and proceeds step by step at a pace adapted to that 
ofachild; he is made to understand what he learns; it is illustra- 
ted with 126 engravings and 20 elegant maps. 

Smith’s Quarto, or Scond Book of a — same ge- 
neral remarks as are made of the First Book may be applied to 
this; It is of course enlarged and extended, as it necessarily would 
be, in order to adapt it to the advanced classes and more mature 
learners; it is constructed on the same philosophical principles, 
illustrated in a style equally bold and atnactive, and executed with 
the same care and skill as the smaller one; the arrangement of the 
matter is entirely different from any other work before the public, 
and is believed to be such as will greatly facilitate the acquisition 
of geographical knowledge ; the maps and text are embraced in the 
same volume (quarto form) ; the questions on the map are answer- 
ed on the opposife page at the same opening ; the maps are from 
steel plates and elegantly colored. 

Smith’s Geography and *Atlas.—This work so favorably known 
to the public, forms the third book of the series, and is designed for 
those who desire a more extended course than is contained in the 
foregoing books. 

Smith’s Practical Mental Arithmetic.—Containing Mental Arith 
metic with the use of the slate. This work has been long before 
the publie, and is well known to most teachers. 

Smith’s New Arithmetic.—12mo., in which the whole of Arith- 
metic is embraced in one book, divided into three parts; it is 
adapted to all classes of learners. There are many things new in 
this work, and rol page= utility to men of business. 

Those interested in Education are particularly requested to ex 
amine the above works. 

Booksellers, merchants, teachers, &c., can be supplied at fair pri- 
ces, for cash or approved credit, with any kind of school and mis- 
cellaneous books, by CADY & BURGESS. 

No. 60 John-st. 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOK.—A MANUAL OF MORALS, 
by Miss A. Hatt: For Common Schools; adapted abo to 
the use of Families. 


“ The Child is Father of the Man.”’ 


‘Tis a fond, yet a fearful thing to rule, 

O’er the.opening mind in the village school: 
Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will, 
What ye write on the tablet remains there still, 
And an Angel’s work is not more high, 

Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 

Second Edition, Revised and Sterotyped.—This admirable tittle 
Manual by Miss HALL, formerly Principal of the Female Semina- 
ry, Andover, has met the warm approbation of some of the best 
scholars in New-England, and has already been introduced into 
several Academies, and other schools. It is just such a work as 
has long been needed, and we believe its general introduction into 
the Public and Private Schools of our country, will have a most 
happy influence in shaping the course of the rising generation. 

jon. Nathan Weston, L. L. D., late Chief Justice of Maine, says, 
Ihave read with attention and interest, the Manual of Morals. The 
style is remarkably lucid and perspicuous. The principles of mo- 
ral obligation, are made easy to the apprehension of youth, and 
cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improvement in a branch 
of education which has been too much neglected. 

From Rev. Dr. Tappan,, Augusta, Maine.—The design of this 
book is one of high importance. So far as I can judge ot its merits 
from that portion of it which I have had the opportnnity of exam- 
ining. | am ——— to recommend it, as a valuable addition to 
American School Books. ’ 

From Rev. Emerson Davis, D. D., Member of the Mass. Board of 
Education.—I have read with no small degree of interest the sheets 
of the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend it to School 
Committees and Teachers. It inculcates a system of sound morad- 
ity, based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a 
book is a great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—I cordially recommend this Manuel 
to the attention of the public. The want of such a text book is ce- 
riously felt, and the work before us seems admirably adapted to 
meet that want. 

From Rev. Jonas Burnham, Principal of the Female Academy, 
Augusta, Me.—This is an excellent work, and it ap at the 
right time. We have good books on most subjects essential to eda- 
calion, but have felt great inconvenience from want of one on 
morals, well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the 
pupils in our academies and public schools. This work is pre- 


pared with that design, and is admirably fitted to ite object. I 
shall immediately adopt it. 
Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT. 
2 Cornhill, Boston, 
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WV ARK H. NEWMAN & CO.’S LIST OF VALUABLE 
SCHOOL BOOKS.—Thompson’s Table Book ; a 
Mental Arithmetic; Thompson’s Practical Arithmetic; Thomp- 
eon’s High Arithmetic. 

These arithmetics have been published less than four years, and 
yet such is their merit in the estimation of practical teachers, that 
pd have been adopted, and are now in use in the public schools 
of the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Hartford, Springfield. Bridge- 

Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. Syracuse, Auburn. 

hey are also in use in many of the best academies and schools in 

the various States of the Union. Teachers are furnished with 
copies of either for examination with a view to use. 

Sanders’ Series of School Books, Comprising Sanders’ Pictorial 
Primer, 48 pp; Sanders’ School Reader, First Book, 120 pp; San- 
ders’ School Reader, Second Book, 180 pp ; Sanders’ School Read- 
er. Third Book, 250 pp ; Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book, 304 

p; Sande:s’ School Reader, Fiith Book, 456 pp; Sanders’ Spel 

ing Book. Five Millions sold, and the demand constantly increas- 
ing! No series of school books, during the short period from their 
first publication, has had so wide a circulation, or been so favorably 
received by teachers and the friends of education, as Sanders’ 
Series of Reading Books. They have been officially adopted in 
almost every couuty iu the State of New-York, as the uniform 
series of text books. 

They are also extensively used in New England, and in the 
Southwest zod Western States. 

Willson’s Historical Series. —Willson’s Juvenile American His- 
tory; Willson’s History of the United States; Willson’s American 
History ; Willson’s Chart of American History ; Willson’s Outlines 
of General History, (in preparation.) 

Willson’s Histories have received the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of many of the first scholars in our country, 

Mc Elligott’s Young Analyser; McElligott’s Analystical Manual; 
Porter’s Rhetorical Reader ; Gray’s Elements of Chemistry ; Litch- 
cock’s Elements of Geology ; Newman’s Practical Rhetoric. 

School Singing Books.—The Young Choir ; The School Singer ; 

he Yeung Melodist ; Fiora’s Festival. 

The above Singing Books are by that indefatigable teacher and 
excellent musician, William B. Bradbury, who has been so suc- 
cessful in the instruction of children in music. They are the best 
einging books published for use in day schools. 

Our great aim has been to publish none but the best tert books 
for schools, and we believe that none better are to be found than 
those published by us. Their already extensive use in every 
— Union is some evidence of the estimation in which they 
are held. 





a he, , 199 Broadway, New-York. 


ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, Pvusiisnep sy Hocan & 

Tuompson, Philadelphia, and for sale by the booksellers of 
the City and State of New-York. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part First—for young learners 
—by Frederick Emerson, late Principal in the Department of Arith- 
metic, Boyiston School, Boston 

The North American Arithmetic, Part Second—Uniting Oral and 
Written exercises in corresponding chapters—by Frederick Emer- 
son. The Key to the North American Arithmeties, by Frederick 
Emerson. 

he Fourth Class Reader, or Lessons for Little Readers, by B. 
D. Emerson, late Principal of the Adams Grammar Scliool, Boston. 

The Third Class Reader, for the Younger Classes in Schools, by 

. D. Emerson. 

The Second Class Reader, for the Middle Classes in Schools, by 
B. D. Emerson. % 

The First Class Reader, for the uSe of the Advanced Classes in 

chools, by B_ D. Emerson. 

Russell’s History of Greece and Rome. The Publishers beg 
leave to call the attention of Teachers and School Committees to 
the above series of School Books. Emerson's Arithmetics are now 
used and highly approved of by a large number of the public and 
private schools of the country. Emerson’s Class Readers are wide- 
y known for the chasteness and appropriateness of the literary se- 
lections, adapted to the different classes of learners, and calculated, 
from their high moral tone. to result in permanent benefits to the 
head and heart of the learner. 


HE BEST DICTIONARY, for all who wish to possess a cor- 
rect and comprehensive vocabulary of the Enghch Language, 
is Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary. whicii is a 
complete Pronouncing Dictionary, containing upwards of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS. Free from all innovatious 
in Orthography, and being in all respects agreeable to the writ- 
ings of the most polite scholars of Europe and America. It is used 
and recommended by the Presidents of nearly every College in 
the Union, and by probably a larger number of literary men than 
have ever recommended any similar work. 

*“T shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best authority.’— 
James Kent. ; 

* The most comprehensive and concise of all the Dictionaries I 
am acquainted with.’—Robert Chambers, author of Ency. of 
English Literature. 

It does not assume to realize a theory, or to make the language 
what the author thinks it should be, but coufines itself to the legiti- 
mate province of showing whatitreally is For constant reference, 
and as a guide in spelling and pronunciation, Worcester’s Diction- 
ary is, beyond question, the BEST extant.’’—Rochester American. 


City of Bosion, iu School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“ Order, That a copy of Worcester’s large Dictionary be furnish- 
ed to each department of the schools, to be kept as a book of refer- 
eace.” f Altest, S. F. McC.eary, Sec’y. 
Published’by Wiixins, Carrer & Co., Boston, an for sale by 
a& Booksellers. 
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LASS BOOK OF ZOOLOGY.—D. APPLETON & Co. have 

just published a Class Book of Zoology, des'zued to afford to 
— in Common Schools and Academies a knowledge of the ani- 
mal kingdom—with a list of the different species found in the state 
of New- York—the whole scientifically and systematically arranged 
by Professor Jagger. Illustrated with numerous cuts; 1 vol, 18mo; 
price 42 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 
From Professor Taylor Lewis, of New- York Universsty. 


“Thave been reading with intense interest and pleasure your 
Class Book of —- intended for pupils in common schools and 
academies. The study of Natural History, as you observed in your 
preface, has not hitherto received that attention which its relative 
importance demands, and although devoted myself to other amd 
quite a different class of labors, I can easily appreciate the value of 
your favorite science, and the delight which, when properly taught, 
it must ever possess for the young mind. Your Class Book seems 
to me admirably adapted to make the subject attractive ; and there 
is the greater merit in this, because you have accomplished your 
object without stripping the study of its methodical, scientific as- 
pect. Some, in attempting to bring thisand kiudred branches down 
to the capacity of children. (as they say,) have in fact brought down 
the dignity of the science; or rather, niade it no science at all, in 
their zeal to avoid technicalities and studied arrangement; and have 
thus produced mere picture aud story books, instead of regular and 
instructive systems of knowledge. In this way the great benefits of 
classification are lost, and mere temporary and satiating amuse- 
ment is gained ; instead of those habits of order and method which 
studies of this nature, as you well say, are happily calculated to 
form, and which must be essential icatuves of all sound education. 
Tam much pleased with the neamess and accuracy every where 
manifested in your travelutious of the technical names, and also 
with your happy manner of connecting science with the practical 
business of lie. This, it is true, is not the end of science, nor even 
the liighest stimulus to its pursuit. Stillit may be reckoned among 
it= valuable benefits to mankind; and it may therefore be regarded 
as one great merit of your Class Book, that whilst vou point out 
the utilities of knowledge, you can keep those utilities in their pro- 
per place, as subordinate to the higher nature which attracts the 
niind to the enthusiastic study of science for its own sake. 

Your Class Book of Zoology ought to be introduced into all the 
public and private schools of this city, and I should rejoice, for your 
own sake, and for the sike of sound science, to hear of its obtaining 
the public patronage which it deserves.” 

From Dr. T. Romeyn Beck, of Albany. 

“The copy of your book, of which you advised me last week, 
reached me this morning. I ara pleased with its contents. Of its 
accuracy I can have no question, knowing your long and ardent 
devotion to the study of Natural History. It will be peculiarly use- 
fulto the young pupil, in intreducing him toa knowledge of our 
native animals.” 

From Rev. Dr. Campbell, Albany. 

* Your Class Book reached me safely, and I am delighted with it ; 
but what is more to the purpose, gentiemen who know somethi 
about Zoology, are delightet with it, such as Dr, Beck and Prof. 
Cook of our Academy. I have no doubt that we shall introduce i.” 


From the Farmer and Mechanic. 

“ The distinguished ability of the author of this work, both while 
engaged during nearly ten years as professor of Botany, Zoology, 
and modern languages at Princeton College. N. J., and since as a 
lecturer in some of the most distinguished literary institutions, to- 
gether with the rare advantages derived from his extensive travels 
in various parts of the world, under the patronage of the Emperor 
of Russia, affording superior facilities for the acquisition of know- 
ledge in his departmeut, having most happily adapted Prof Jagger 
to the task he has with so much ability performed, viz, that of pre- 
senting to the public one of the most simple, engaging and usefal 
Class Books of Zoology that we have seen. It is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the purpose he had in view, namely, of supplying a school 
book on this subject ior our common schoolsand academies whieh 
shall be perfeetly comprehensible to the minds of beginners. In 
this respect, he has, we think,, most admirably succeeded, and we 
doubt not that this little work will become one of the most popular 
Class Books of Zoology in the cowitry.” 





A NEW TEXT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS—MAGNALL’S HIS 
TORICAL QUESTIONS. 

D. APPLETON & Co. have recently published [Historical aid M's- 
cellaneous Questions, by Richard Magnall, first American from the 
Sith London edition, with large additions, adapted for schools in 
the United States. by Mrs. Julia Lawrence, illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings, | vol, 12mo, price $1. 

Conrents.—A Short View of Scripture History, from the Crea- 
tion to the Restoration of the Jews—Question from the early ages 
to the time of Julius Casar—Miscellancous questions in Grecian 
History—Miscellaneous questions in General History, chiefly an- 
cient— Questions containing a sketch of the most remarkable events 
from the Christian Erato the close of the Eighteenth Century— 
Miscellaneaus queggions in Roiman History—Questions in English 
Ilistory, from the invasion of Cesar to the Reformation—Contina- 
ation of questions in English History, from the Reformation to the 
present time—Abstract of early British History—Abstract of En- 
glish reigus from the Conquest—Abstract of the Scoitish reigns— 
Abstract of the French reigns, from Pharamond to Philip I1—Com 
tinuation of the French reigns from Louis VI to Louis Phillippe— 
Questions relating to the History of America, from its discovery t 
the present time—Abstract of Roman kings and most distinguished 
heroes—Abstract of the most celebrated Grecians—Of Heathen 











Mythology in general—Abstract of Heathen Mythology, &c., do. 
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ROWN’S GRAMMAR.—Tuae First Ssriss and the Inst- 
TUTES OF Excrisoh GRAMMAR, by Goo_tD Brown, have 
been several years before the public, and have been adopted as the 
Text Books in this department of learning, in many of the Aca- 
demies, District and Norma! Schools, throughout the country. 

Although several new Grammars have been published within a 
few years, and much effort made to introduce them to public favor, 
yet, from the increased demand for Brown’s works, the publishers 
confidently believe, that practical Teachers still regard them as the 
best yet published. 

Teachers and literary gentlemen in various parts of the Union, 
have given strong recommendations in favor of these Grammars, 
among which are the following: 

“Goold Brown’s Grammar is the most scientific and decidedly 
ged Grammar of the English Lauguage now extant. It bas 

een recommended by several we Superin‘endents, and adopt- 
~ by a majority of the Common Schools.”—Rochesier Evening 

‘ost. 

“This is a work which has stood the test of many years’ expe- 
rience in some of the best institutions in the country.”—Albany 
Evening Journal. 

“A work that is so highly recommended by Emerson, Griscom, 
Col. Stone, and such an array of Deputy Superiutendents, must pos- 
sees superior merit. Having examined the work ourselves, we are 
satisfied of its superiority, and give our voice for its introduction 
into our schools.’’— Oswego Paladium. 

“ A work perhaps the very best of its kind, and of which the ac- 
euracy is far more than usual.”,—Edgar A. Poe. 

“I do not hesitate to pronounce them the very best treatises that 
have fallen under my observation. In simplicity and b peneng of 
of style, systematic and philosophical arrangement, I think Mr. 
Brown admirably excels.” 

CHARLES EDWARDS, 
Instructor of Nerth School for Boys, Martiehead, Ms. 
These Books are published by 


SAMUEL S. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pearl-street, New-York. 


— for sale by the Bookeellers generally throughout the United 
tes 





DUCATLONAL TEXT BOOKS. Pusuisnep By A. S. 
BARNES & CO., No. 51 John-streeit, New-York. 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 

I. The Arithmetical Course.—1, Primary Table Book; 2, First 
Lessons in Arithmetic ; 3, School Arithmetic (Key separate). 

Ul. The Academic Course —1, The University Arithmetic (Key 
separate); 2, Practical Geometry and Mensuration ; 3, Elementary 

ebra (Key separate) ; 4, El tary G try ; 5, Davies’ Ele- 
ments of Surveying. 

III. The Collegiate Course.—1, Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra ; 2, 
Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry ; 3, Davies’ Ana- 
lytical Geometry ; 4, Davies’ Descriptive Geometry ; 5, Davies’ 

hade, Shadows, and Perspective. 6, Davies’ Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. - 

These works have an established national reputation, and will be 
the common standards to which the largest — of the students 
of the present day will hereafter refer. hey are the standard 
text books of the Free Academy, New-York. 


Chambers’ Educational Course, Edited by D. M. Reese, M. D. 
LL. D.—1, Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledge, or Lessons on 
Common Things, Common Objects, and the Sciences ; 2, Cham- 
bers’ Elements of Drawing and Perspective. by John Clark ; 3, 
Chambers’ Elements of Natural gee § 4, Chambers’ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry and Electricity, ? D. B. Reid and Alexander 
Bain; 5, Chambers’ Vegetable Animal Physiology. Y G. Hamil- 
ton ; 6, Chambers’ Elements of Zoology (Illustrated) ; 7, Chambers’ 
Elements of Geology, by David Page. 

The Messrs. Chambers (whose works are so favorably known in 
the different departments of literature, throughout this country as 
well as Europe,) have employed the first professors in Scotland in 
the preparation of the above works. They are now offered to the 
schools of the United States, under the American revision of D. M. 
Reese, M. D., LL. D., late Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
City and County of New-York. 


Parker's First Lessons, aud Parker's Compendium of Natural 
Philosophy: Twenty-Sizth Edition. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. E. Everson, D. D., Superintendent 
_o Publie Instruction of Upper Canada, dated Toronto, May 15, 
1849: 

“lam happy to say that Parker's Philosophy will be introduced 
and adopted in ‘ Victoria College’ at the csmmencement of the next 
collegiate year, in Autumn, and I hope that will be but the com- 
mencement of the use of so valuable an Elementary work in our 
achools. The small work of Parker’s (Parker’s First Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy) was introduced the last term ina primary 
class of the institution referred to, and that with great success I 
intend to recommend its use shortly in the Model School in this 
city. and the larger work to the students of the Provincial Normal 
School.” 


Emma Willard’s Histories and Ckharts.—Willard’s History of 
the United States, or Republic of America, new and enlarged edi- 
tion, 8vo ; Willard’s School History of the United States, new and 
enlarged edition ; Willard’s Universal History in Perspective, 8vo ; 
Willard’s American Chronographer, a Chart to aid in the study of 
Willard’s United States; Willard’s Temple of Time, a Chronolo- 
gical Chart of Universal History; Willard’s English Chronogra- 
pher ; Willard’s Historic Guide for Schools. 

The Histories of Mrs. Willard receive the stamp of approbation 
wherever known ; and stand unrivalled for accuracy, and adapta- 
tion as text books for the school room, or reading books for the 
library and class room. , 





Clerk of 








Penmanship and Book Keeping.—Fulton & Eastman’s Chiro- 
graphie Charis, and Key ; Fulton & Eastman’s Penmanship, Writ- 
ing and Oopy Books ; Fulton & Exstman’s Book Keeping, aud 
Blanks. 

Brooks’ Greek and Latin Classics.—Brooks’ First Latin Les- 
sons, |2mo; Brooks’ Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 8vo, sheep; Brooks’ 
First Greek Lessons, }2mo; Brooks’ Greek Collectanea Evange- 
lica. 12mo. . 

S. W. Clark’s New English Grammar.—A work in which words, 
phrases and sentences are classified, according to their officés and 
oon relations to each other; illustrated by a complete system of 

iagrams 

R. G. Parker’s Rhetorical Reader, or Exercises in Rhetorical 
Reading, with a series of Introductory Lessons, designed to fami- 
liarize readers with the pauses and other marks in general use.— 
Just published. 

Northend’s Young Speaker. intended for young scholars. 

Dr. Watts on the iy mn of the Mind, complete edition, 
with questions by J. A. Denman. 

Kingsley’s Juvenile Choir, and Young Ladies’ Harp. 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching.—* It is a grand book, 
and I thank heaven that you have written it.”’—ZZorace Mann, ina 
letter to the author. 

Barnard on School Architecture, or Contributions to the Im- 
proveinent of Schoo! Houses in the United States. 


ALFRED S. BARNES. HENRY L. BURR. 


ICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON, 1468 pages Price $3.75. 
This Lexicon having been re-written and greatly enlarged and 
improved by the addition of nearly fifty per cent. to its contents as 
originally published, is now one of the most complete and accurate 
Vocabularies of the Greek ge; and is pronounced by com- 
petent teachers and professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges 
aud Schools in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. 
Among its excellences are the following: 
1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 
2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of obscure words 
and phrases, the anomalous particles, e'c. 
3. Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the Attic ora- 
tors being given in terms found in Kent and Blackstone. 
4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anomalous 
nouns, verbs, etc. 
5. Compreheusiveness ; it being confined to no particular class of 
Greek authors. ‘ 
6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 
This Lexicon isin every respect au excellent one. {Professor 
Fe!ton, Cambridge.) 
The best extant for Colleges and Schools. [Professor Robinson, 
New-York. 
Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen. [LiterA- 
ry World. Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Water-st., Boston. 








EW ARITHMETIC, Pustisnep sy D. Bixsy, 122 Fulton 
street, New-York 

First Book in Arithmetic—Comprising Lessons in Number and 
Form, for Primary and Common Schools; by FrRDEERICK A. 
Apams, A.M. One new feature in this work is. that it exhibits the 
Decimal Law of Numbers in connexion with the formation of nu- 
meral words, and thus leads the child to a knowledge of this im- 
pam law of calculation im the first steps of his study. It com- 

ines a variety of operations on the small nnmbers first introduced ; 
progresses gradually from smal! numbers to those that are larger, 
and is so arranged as to lead the pupils to do a large amount of 
work, while the teacher says but little. 

Arithmetic, Mental and Written—For Common and High 
Schools, 300 pages, by FREDERICK A. ADAMS, A. M. 

This work is designed to follow the First Book in Arithmetie, 
and, with it, to furnish a complete system of Arithmetical Instruc- 
tion for Schools. It consists of Two Parts. The First, comprising 
Advanced Lessons in Mental Arithmetic, is designed to train the 
pupil to the ready performance of mental operations in large num- 
bers without the use of the slate. It also contains such explana- 
tions of the laws of numbers as will free the pupil from bondage te 
Arithmetical rules. In this way it is believed two important ob- 
jects have been gained ; and that this part of the work will be wel- 
comed, both by teachers and by men of business, as a valuable aid 
in this branch of Education. 

The Second part contains an extended and varied practice in all 
the branches of Written Arithmetic necessary to train the student 
for busines. or fit him for a higher course of mathematical studies. 

The Publisher would respectfully invite the attention of Teach- 
ers, of School Committees, and of all interested in education, to this 
work ; and would present to their consideration the following ex- 
pression of opiniou respecting its merits : 

RECOMMENDATION. 


From Professor Chase, of Dartmouth College. Hanover. 

Mr. F. A. ADaMs—My Dear Sir: I have examined with some 
care, your Treatise on Arithmetic,and am much pleased with it. 
The practice and habit of extending mental operations to large- 
numbers is of great utility. I bave occasion very frequently to see 
the inconvenience that young men suffer from want of such a ha- 
bit Not less valuable than the habit of operating mentally upor 
large numbers, is the habit of performing the more advanced ope- 
rations of Arithmetic without the aid of the pencil. I like very 
much also, the manner in which you have treated several of the 
principles which you have developed ; as for example, the subject 
of the common divisor, the least common multiple, the roots, ratie 
and proportion. These are but few of the subjects, but I mention 
them as examples. I think the book will do much to promote the 
effort of teaching arithmetic—by demonstration and explanation. 

Iam, dear sir, very truly yours, &c. . CHASE. 


District. 
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